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Medical Guide to Vocations 


By Rene Biot, M.D., 
and Pierre Galimard, M.D. 
Translated by Robert P. Odenwald, 
M.D., F.A.P.A.—Drawing upon years 
of practical experience, the authors 
study the physical and mental fit- 
ness that should be found in all 
seminarians and candidates for the 
religious life. They reveal a sound 
understanding of the medical and 
moral aspects of every topic dis- 
cussed. In scope, treatment, and con- 
tent Medical Guide to Vocations is a 
pioneer work. It will be invaluable 
to all in any way concerned with 
the care and guidance of souls. $4.75 





The Priesthood and a 


Perfection 


By Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. 








Translated by E. Hayden, O.P.—In 
this work the renowned Dominican 
theologian discloses the urgent need 
of a deeper faith among the clergy 
so that they may stand firm against 
the principal errors of the day and 
communicate to others their own 
gift of faith. In developing his theme 
Father Garrigou - Lagrange stresses 
the duty imposed on every priest to 
seek perfection in the highest de- 
gree possible. $3.00 








= Fount of Our Joy 
Madonna Legends for 
Dramatization 


By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


Five ballads and four playlets by an 
author whose talents have been ably 
demonstrated in previous works, 
among them Shepherd's Tartan. Be- 
sides being eminently apt for dram- 
atization, the selections included 
make pleasurable reading. The tre- 
mendous range displayed in this 


as well as youngsters. 





work makes it appealing to adults 
$2.50 











Marcelino 
By Sanchez-Silva 


Translated by Angela Britton—The 
simple story of a young boy who is 
adopted and reared by Franciscan 
monks in a small friary. With in- 
comparable beauty and tenderness 
the story tells how Marcelino finds 
a large Crucifix in an unused attic. 
The results of this chance discovery 
lead to a deeply moving climax 
which will stir the heart of every 
reader. Illustrated $2.50 











By Hilda C. Graet 


With the characteristic insight a 
depth readers will 
her earlier works, The Wa 


The Scholar and the Cross 
The Life and Work of Edith Stein 


nd 


associate with 
of the 





Mystics, and God in Our Daily Life, 
Miss Graef captures the very spirit 
of Edith Stein. As a great teacher, 
influential philosopher, and saintly 
Carmelite nun, she taught and lived 
the highest Catholic ideals. Now as 
her life and works emerge from the 
shadows, her stature takes on in- 
creased dimensions, and her influ- 
ence seems destined to grow. 
Illustrated $3.50 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





WHAT IS “INTEREST” 


Editor: In response to Spencer B. Lane’s 
“two-bits” statement regarding reading habits 
(“Letters to the Editor,” March), I should 
like to offer my “one-bit” statement. 

Mr. Lane emphasizes the “interest” idea, 
but I fail to find any lucid interpretation of 
the word, either direct or implied. Does he 
mean to imply that “interest” is expressing 
ideas in the simplest form—pictures, perhaps? 
Is “interest” brevity as such? Is it popularity? 
Does the key to “interest” lie in the number 
of comments received on a bit of writing? Is 
“{nterest” giving the reader what he wants? 

I agree that the reader is the final judge of 
what he wants to read. But if the adult read- 
er’s idea of interest does not go beyond that 
of a certain freshman who stated that interest 
is liking something and liking something is 
wanting it and wanting it is interest, then we 
are all at dead end. Correctness alone is not 
interest, I agree, but it stands nearer to the 
real thing than do any of the above stated 
terms. 

Or does Mr. Lane point a derisive finger at 
the Christian intellectual by implying that the 
Catholic reader is “a timid sort and long print- 
ed pages scare .. . him”; therefore, he must 
never be challenged; he can’t take it. Does he 
imply that a serious effort at thinking a thing 
through from basic principles to a logical and 
correct conclusion is for the adult reader so 
exhausting that he must escape to newspapers, 
news magazines, calendars, picture magazines, 
entertaining and necessary as each is in its 
own place and own right? Does he wish to 
imply that serious reading and correct think- 
ing are too laborious and must therefore be 
shunted to a side track as cumbersome impedi- 
menta, or left solely to the agnostic, the athe- 
ist and the Communist? 

It seems to me that we have all, and for 
too long a time, succumbed to a sort of her- 
esy stemming from Deweyistic-Progressivism 
which takes its stand with “junior-must-not- 
be-frustrated,” a splinter of which has grown 
into a mighty beam, so large that we fail to 
realize that our wrong concept of interest has 
kept many, far too many, on the 12 to 16 year 
level of reading and interpreting the printed 
word. 

Sister M. Cereste, O.P. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


A WORD FROM THE SPONSOR 


Editor: Please pass along to Mr. Larson my 
congratulations and thanks for his spirited 
criticism in your April issue of your review of 


Life of the Blessed Virgin by Anne Catherine 








——— 


Emmerich. He has done the job which . 
publisher, I was reluctant to do. 

My experience with this book has taught 
me that there is a new kind of Catholicism jn 
America, a new elite among Catholics why 
are in the know. This group follows a rigid 
party line and the word has gone out from 
somewhere that visions are now declasse. It is 
now considered proper to scold and | 
when visions are up for discussion in the 
study groups. Many of the members are gil] 
smarting from the rebukes of Thurston and 
Graef who nipped their enthusiasm for The. 
resa Neumann and they are determined not 
to get caught again. This may account for the 
nervousness about Sister Emmerich who might § 
well have been expected to delight and fas. 
cinate them. 

Thank you for your consideration. With 
every good wish for you and your fine maga- 
zine I am, 

Geratp G. Hocan 
Templegate Publishers 
Springfield, Illinois 


BOOK TITLES 


Editor: For years I have been complaining 
about lives of the saints with titles such 4s 
“In Garments All Red,” or “Storm of Glory,” 
or “Scarlet Lily.” Who can tell from such that 
the book contains the beautiful life of a saint) 
In my mind such titles are planned to glorify 
the authors rather than the saints. Maybe you 
can somehow or other broadcast my complaint 
which is the complaint of many priests and 
sisters with whom I have talked. 

Francis R. Weser, C.S.C. 

Killeen, Texas 


AMERICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Editor: Two articles particularly interested me 
in the April Books on Trial, the one on Ores | 
tes Brownson and the review of Telford Tay- 
lor’s Grand Inquest, for they were related to 
one another in my mind. 

I clipped an article from the March 8, 
1953, diocesan edition of the Register entitled 
“U.S. Policy Is Best Type of Trinity in Gov- 
ernment,” written by Paul Hallett. The article 
was based on Orestes Brownson’s The Amer 
ican Republic and brought out the idea that 
our country has the glorious distinction of be 
ing the most perfect image of the Blessed 
Trinity of any polity in the world; that our 
government with its three branches, legisl« 
tive, executive and judicial, mirrors the Fe 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The a 
ticle pointed out how neither the British not 
the French forms of government mirrored the 
Trinity. ..s 

When I read the review of Telford Tay 
lor’s Grand Inquest the thought came to my 
mind how helpful it would be for a Christian 
to keep Orestes Brownson’s idea in mind, that 
the glorious destiny of our country is to mit 
ror the Trinity, while reading such “liberal’ 
books that quite obviously do not regard the 
legislative branch of our government as hav 
ing any likeness to the First Person of 
Blessed Trinity... . 

Mary Heren Mayer 
Sedalia, Missouri 
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PRINCE OF ENGLISH POETS 


Gr Chau- 
cer, “father and 
prince of English 
poetry,” is separated 
from the twentieth- 
century man who 
reads Auden and 
Eliot and Robert 
Lowell by almost six 
centuries. To all but 
a few scholars, and 
a few more stu- 
dents who must be regarded, in the 
main, as a captive audience, he was a 
fellow who wrote in a foreign language, 
as foreign as the tongue of the author of 
Poema de mio Cid or the Welsh contem- 
porary of Chaucer, David ap Gwilym. 
The charms of his short poems, the 
broad humor, incisive irony and embra- 
cive humanity of his longer tales, the 
touching pathos of his Troilus and, 
throughout his whole work, the wonder- 
ful accuracy and exactness of his words, 
his phrases, his metaphors—these are lost 
even to the most earnest modern reader 
because of the language barrier. 
Chaucerian scholarship has learned 
much about the man himself. We know 
a good deal about the son of humble 
parents, born in London “in the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Vinting,” some- 
where close to the year 1340. We know 
something about his early life as a page 
in the household of the Countess of 
Ulster, enough to account for his ac- 
curate knowledge of courtly ways and 
aristocratic manners, enough to under- 
stand his later protection by John of 
Gaunt, a visitor to the royal household. 
(We have some evidence, not entirely 
substantiated, that his sister entered 
Barking Abbey at sixteen, as a novice, 
and that it was John of Gaunt who 
provided fifty pounds for her religious 
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Doris Grumbach 





Chaucer for Moderns 


By DORIS GRUMBACH 


dowry.) In 1359 he was a soldier and a 


prisoner in France where he became the 
friend of Froissart, and it was on his re- 
turn to England that he began to write 
poetry with, logically enough, a transla- 
tion of the Lorris-de Meun Roman de 
la Rose, a thirteenth century romance. 
We know that his wife Philippa was a 
sister of the wife of John of Gaunt. 

Chaucer was sent abroad on missions 
concerning trade and commerce many 
times. On one of these trips in 1378 to 
Milan he was brought into contact with 
Petrarch and perhaps Boccaccio, and 
other great figures of the Italian Rennais- 
sance: for its literary effects see Troilus 
and Cresyde, and the Knight's Tale. At 
forty-six he was in Parliament as a 
Knight of Kent. In 1382 he was Control- 
ler of Petty Customs; in 1386 his for- 
tunes took a downward step when John 
of Gaunt left England. Losing his job set 
him free for fulltime writing: The Can- 
terbury Tales are believed to be the pro- 
duct of this leisure period. At John of 
Gaunt’s return Chaucer regained his 
office, and resumed his uneven struggle 
with royal favor and financial need. He 
died in 1400, deep in debt, and was 
buried in Westminister Abbey, the first 
poet to lie in the now crowded Poets’ 
Corner. 

Meticulous, indefatigable research in 
our century has made it possible for us 
to know all this and a great deal more 
about a man dead 550 years. But, un- 
happily, precisely because the research is 
so painstaking it has frightened many 
people away from its subject—the work 
of a man whose gay, rich, vivid and 
sometimes vulgar “love of earth and all 
things that occupy it” produced The 
Canterbury Tales and Troilus. John 
Manly suspected that it was “the awe- 
inspiring chevaux de frise of technical 


Engraving by George Vertue 


Chaucer, from a miniature on manu- 
script of Thomas Occleve’s works 


Chaucerian scholarship which has often 
scared laymen for whom Chaucer wrote 
from entrance upon their rights . . .” 
Take a quick look sometime at Edith 
Rickert’s monumental work, Chaucer's 
World, or Caroline Spurgeon’s massive 
Four Hundred Years of Chaucerian 
Criticism and Illusion or Muriel Bow- 
den’s tremendously detailed volume 
which deals only with the General Pro- 
logue! 

These are but a few of the thousands 
of essays on every aspect of Chaucer. His 
slightest passing reference gives rise to a 
long scholarly paper and then, inevit- 
ably, another in refutation, then a whole 
angry barrage of proofs and reproofs. 
The reader who has a pinprick of inter- 
est may look into the authoritative Rob- 
inson Cambridge edition or Skeats’ 
seven volume Oxford edition, and 
promptly give up the whole project. He 
will stand aghast at the hundreds of 
pages of explanatory and textual notes 
and glossary and never even make it into 
the text itself. 

So we are presented with the regret- 
table spectacle of a lively, highly read- 
able poet whose works have been buried 
beneath commentaries and locked away 
behind a language barrier. For there is 
no denying the formidability of the bar- 
rier. Walter Skeat has noted how strange 
this seems to us who read the Shake- 
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KROVUS! 











Here’s what critics have said about 
the resounding success of this se- 
ries of permanent Catholic classics: 


“Inspired”—Rev. John S. Kennedy, 
Catholic Transcript 


“To be congratulated” — Brooklyn 
Tablet 


“Unbelievable . . . makes a review- 
ers heart glow a bit” — Rev. 
Richard Walsh, Montana Cath- 
olic Register 


“Fine choices”—D. Bernard Theall, 
O.S.B., Catholic Review 


“Courageous” — Dallas Times-Her- 
ald 


“A series increasing in value and 
distinction with each new title” 
—WMichigan Catholic 


“Fine Catholic classics” — The 
Christian Family 


“A happy event”— Kansas City 
Star 


Just published—a new 
Thomas More Book to Live: 


LETTERS FROM BARON FRIED- 
RICH VON HUGEL TO A NIECE 


edited by Gwendolen Green, with an 
introduction by Rev. John B. Shee- 


rin, C.S.P. $3.75 
Other titles in the series: 
WEEPING CROSS 

by Henry Longan Stuart $4.00 
CAIN by Rogier van Aerde $3.75 
THE PATH TO ROME 

by Hilaire Belloc $3.75 
SUPERSTITION CORNER 

by Sheila Kaye-Smith $3.75 


All of these titles are available 
at your bookseller 


Henry Regnery Company, Chicago 4 
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speare of three centuries ago without dif- 
ficulty and yet are lost in a language that 
dates back only two more centuries. The 
reasons are varied: a large number of 
Chaucer’s words have become obsolete, 
many others have changed their mean- 
ings, but most important of all are the 
natural changes in grammar and spell- 
ing. An uninstructed modern reader gets 
nowhere in his attempt to read what 
seems to him to have merely an archaic 
or historical importance, and no possible 
experiential meaning for him. 

It is to rectify this impression that 
many scholars have tried their hand at 
penetrating the iron curtain of Chaucer’s 
language. There are translations and 
“renderings,” in prose and poetry, free 
improvisations and Augustan versions, 
“modernisations” in archaic prose and 
others in exact meters—all sincere, some- 
times misguided and sometimes quite 
successful efforts to “perpetuate his mem- 
ory, or at least refresh it.” 


I~ GENERAL, Chaucer has resisted most 
efforts to render him. He resists 
handling like ripe fruit, but putting 
aside this purist point of view, let us look 
at the efforts of men who felt that 
Chaucer should be read, at all costs. The 
work of modernization began in the eigh- 
teenth century. John Dryden translated 
Palamon and Arcite Cor the Knight's 
Tale) and some of The Canterbury 
Tales, dealing with them respectfully, 
admiringly, making Chaucer sound like 
any stylish eighteenth century poet. 
Later, Alexander Pope made some Au- 
gustan versions of the Knight's Tale, the 
Monk’s Tale, the Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
and others. And Wordsworth did a ver- 
sion of the Prioress’s Tale, a romantic, 
flowing, readable version, in his own 
image. 
@ In our century there was a notable 
and much-read version in 1912 by Percy 
MacKaye and J. S. P. Tatlock of the 
complete works “put into” archaic prose. 
The form they chose made a new and 
different thing of the original, and there 
was very little veracity in the result. 
@ There still hovers on the shelves of 
children’s public libraries a dreadful 
prose rendering by F. J. Harvey Darton, 
published in 1914. If your child takes 
it out return it quickly for its awkward- 
ness and mawkishness will provide him 
with no idea whatever of what a four- 
teenth century pilgrimage was like or of 
Chaucer, for that matter! 


@ In the early thirties Frank Erneg 
Hill translated The Canterbury Tales 
into modern English verse, in the 
“sprinklings of antiquity” style. This js 
a readable if unfaithful production, 

@ In 1932 George Philip Krapp made 
the first complete rendering of Troilys 
and Cressida. This version tries to retain 
the line and rhyme scheme of the orig 


inal verse, but succeeds, paradoxically, in } 


losing the sense many times. The Liter. 
ary Guild sent out a most attractive edj- 
tion of this rendering, which is still on 
many people’s shelves, charmingly illus. 
trated by Eric Gill. 
@ ‘Two years later there was a modern § 
English verse rendering of The Canter. 
bury Tales by J. U. Nicholson, this one 
lavishly illustrated by Rockwell Kent, 
and with almost no trace of the smooth 
and effortless flow of Chaucer's verse, 
@ The Viking Portable Library edition 
of Chaucer is now about six years old. 
Edited by Theodore Morrison, it has a 
first-rate introduction, to be recom 
mended to any beginning reader who 
wants to acquire quickly the salient facts 
of Chaucer’s life and works. The version 
itself takes some questionable liberties in 
the interest of brevity. In an attempt to 
give a fair sampling of the main works 
of Chaucer, Mr. Morrison has cut Troi- 
lus and Cressida in half, reduced the 
Tales radically by eliminating long dis 
cursive passages. He uses blank verse, 
even in the Troilus, and ignores Chau 
cer’s stanza and rhyme schemes. Some 
how it seems a high price to pay for 
readability—but the Introduction makes 
the book valuable. 
@ For pure physical beauty, G. C. Lu 
miansky’s prose version of Troilus and 
Criseyde is a highly satisfactory book, 
handsomely produced, designed and il 
lustrated. Rather cumbersome to handle 
for casual reading, it is still an easy 
going and pleasant book, and visually 
delight. 
@ Finally, and best for all general pur 
poses, is the very recent “radio” version 
of The Canterbury Tales, by Nevill Cog 
hill of Oxford. This volume, published 
by the Penguin Books, has every possible 
advantage—price ($1.00 in paper, $2.75 
in cloth), attractive, readable format, but 
most notable, an exact version, faithful 
when fidelity is necessary, natural and 
idiomatic when it better serves Chaucer’ 
original sense. It was prepared for broad 
cast over a period of six years for BBC’ 
(Continued on page 376) 
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TURGY AND LITERATURE 


NX THIS STAGE, 
half way 
through the twen- 
tieth century, there 
would seem to be 
Cespecially in Cath- 
olic circles) two con- 
flicting lines of 
thought: one _her- 
alds a great Chris- 
tian artistic revival; 
the other speaks of 
a post-Christian world. But if one is 
true, the other is not: the arguments 
cannot hold both ways. Yet the fre- 
quency with which these generalizations 
are coupled together in the religious 
press—sometimes even on the same page! 
—suggests a glaring antithesis, the im- 
plications of which I should like to con- 
sider. My remarks I base on several years 
consecutive reviewing of both American 
and English poetry and fiction. Again I 
want to limit my comments to writers 
under forty, to see, if any, what are the 
trends of my own generation. 

A group of poets and novelists now 
over forty have shown their talents: on 
literary merits alone they have achieved 
universal reputations and, in a period of 
artistic anaemia, the rich full-blooded- 
ness of their work has been emphasized 
by the watery quality of their rivals’. 
Attention has automatically focused 
upon this group, all of whom are con- 
verts to belief—either Anglican, Catholic 
ora simple acceptance of God. In the 
work of their successors, the under for- 
ties, those who are interested in Chris- 
tian literary discrimination may find 
what they think is a similar acceptance. 
Certainly they will find repeated. refer- 
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Questions 
| for a Theologian 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


ences to Christ, resurrection —even to 
“Christ and the Resurrection,” because 
this is a catchphrase that has caught on 
—like W. H. Auden’s earlier “a change 
of heart, new styles of architecture.” No 
longer is it a case of 

It’s no go the Herring Board, it’s no go the 

Bible, 


All we want is a packet of fags when the 
hands are idle. (MacNeice) 


The Thirties, that “low dishonest dec- 
ade,” are over. In vain men waited for 
the State to wither clean away, for the 
Millenium that theory promised all 
would come. 

It didn’t: specialists must try 

To detail all the reasons why. (Auden) 

Russia’s entry into World War II as 
an ally may have whipped up a tem- 
porary interest among writers—tales were 
coming back of greater freedom being 
granted to Soviet artists (maybe, after 
all, the State was beginning to wither 
away?). The cessation of hostilities 
showed that such freedom had been a 
false dawn: when artists were ordered 
to paint the happiest day of their life, 
they more often than not sent in can- 
vasses of themselves “shaking hands 
with Stalin.” So poets elsewhere began 
to look closer to home. In the West, the 
new generations sought a less global vi- 
sion; they preferred the microcosmic to 
the macrocosmic; their quatrains and 
sonnets celebrated a leaf in bud or told 
the story of a vase or circus dog. Their 
subjects became isolated and when, a 
little later, they tackled bigger subjects 
a similar isolation held over their ap- 
proach. Which brings one back to their 
catchphrase, “Christ and the Resurrec- 
tion,” 


These poets accept the 33 A.D. Res- 
urrection as an event that happened his- 
torically. A man called Christ rose from 
the dead—and the act of resurrection is 
taken as a symbol of new life, new birth. 
Yet the symbolic meaning ends here; 
historically it is given no religious reper- 
cussions, since “Christ and the Resurrec- 
tion,” new life, new birth, are slogans 
employed like the old “change of heart,” 
the “new styles of architecture.” In the 
act of Christ rising from the dead there 
is, for instance, no suggestion of a 
Phoenix-legend; the event is quite con- 
sciously isolated in time—and one asks 
why. I submit that consciously Cor un- 
consciously) it is isolated because hu- 
man kind cannot bear too much respon- 
sibility; sin is out of fashion and sin 
means responsibility. As an isolationist 
one does not like to think that by sin 
one is tied to a crucifixion which in the 
natural order of events had to precede 
a resurrection. In an era that sets so 
much by hygiene, crucifixion appears a 
particularly bloody and messy kind of 
end (compare it to electrocution or 
hanging). Moreover nowadays there is a 
fear of blood just as in most current fic- 
tion there is a fear to take a microscope 
to the flesh—to see the blackheads or to 
receive an awareness of the seven skins 
which protect a man. It is dangerous to 
graze the skin; it might bleed and in 
fiction, as in poetry, the results might be 
messy; competence is a-safer bid than 
the naked flesh because that might be 
to risk banality. In the end only tech- 
nical risks are taken; the mysteries of 
the flesh are denied and hence those of 
the Incarnation. Thus it is that “Christ 
and the Resurrection” can be spoken of 
without reference to the Crucifixion. For 
by resurrection no more is meant than 
new life, new birth—in a word, spring- 
rites. 


Y= IT Is significant that although 
Christ’s Resurrection may be divorced 
from its basic religious meaning, both 
the idea of Christ, of resurrection, and 
the isolated idea of “Christ and the Res- 
urrection,” as words and as a phrase of 
invocation still remain part of the prop- 
erty shop of modern writing; they have 
acquired, as it were, a poetic glow or, as 
some might say, a mythical quality. As 
words and as a phrase of invocation per- 
haps an age long-familiarity with them, 
with their rhythm, causes them to catch 
(Continued on page 374) 
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The first annual presentation of the 
newly established Thomas More Asso- 
ciation Medal was made on May 4 to 
Doubleday and Company for Image 
Books, a new series of paper-bound re- 
prints, selected by the directors and staff 
of the Thomas More Association as “the 
most distinguished contribution to Cath- 
olic publishing in 1954.” 

The award, announced by Dan Herr, 
president of the Association, was pre- 
sented by Bishop Thomas L. Noa of 
Marquette, Michigan, at a breakfast in 
the La Salle Hotel following a Mass in 
honor of Saint Thomas More celebrat- 
ing the sixteenth anniversary of the As- 
sociation. John J. Delaney, editor of 
Image Books, accepted the Medal on 
behalf of the publishers. 

Certificates of honorable mention 
were awarded to Houghton Mifflin 
Company, for Martin De Porres, Hero, 
in a lives of the saints for children se- 
ries by Claire Huchet Bishop; to Sheed 
and Ward, for the Makers of Christen- 
dom series, edited by Christopher Daw- 
son; and to the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, for the Kleist-Lilly translation of 
The New Testament. 

Image Books were cited for “magnifi- 
cently representing the fulfillment of 
the dreams and.desires of all those con- 
cerned with Catholic literature for a 
series of paper-covered, inexpensive re- 
prints which would make outstanding 
Catholic books more readily available to 
all readers . . . Unanimous critical ac- 
claim and an unprecedented welcome by 
enthusiastic readers make strikingly evi- 
dent the success of this venture.” 

In accepting the award, Mr. Delaney 
said: “With deep gratitude, we at Dou- 
bleday accept the great honor conferred 
on Image Books by the award of the first 
Thomas More Association Medal. At 
the same time, we pledge that we will 
continue to exert every possible effort to 
live up to our avowed purpose of ‘mak- 
ing the world’s finest Catholic literature 
available to all.’ By so doing, we hope to 
justify the inspiring support and encour- 
agement so enthusiastically and unself- 
ishly showered on us from every source.” 

The first eight Image Books, pub- 
lished in 1954, were The Spirit of Cath- 
olicism by Karl Adam, A Popular His- 
tory of the Catholic Church by Philip 
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Hughes, Diary of a Country Priest by 
Georges Bernanos, Peace of Soul by 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Mr. Blue by 
Myles Connolly, Our Lady of Fatima 
by William Thomas Walsh, Damien the 
Leper by John Farrow, and The Church 
Speaks to the Modern World edited by 
Etienne Gilson. 

On this Spring’s list of Image Books 
are Saints for Our Times by Theodore 
Maynard, Storm of Glory by John Bee- 
vers, The Road to Damascus edited by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Bernadette and 





The Thomas More Association Medal 


Lourdes by Michel de Saint-Pierre, The 
Perfect Joy of St. Francis by Felix Tim- 
mermans, Joyce Kilmer’s Anthology of 
Catholic Poets, Lift Up Your Hearts by 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, and St. Francis 
De Sales’ Introduction to the Devout 
Life. 
« 

A collection of the outstanding short 
stories that have appeared in American 
Catholic periodicals over the years will 
be published in book form in 1956 as an 
official project of the Catholic Press 
Association, Charles J. McNeill, presi- 
dent of the organization has announced. 
Planned for publication next spring, the 
book will be edited by Riley Hughes, 
who will work with other editors and 
literary experts in making the selec- 
tion representative of the best fiction 
that has appeared in the Catholic press. 

The short story collection is part of a 
long range program proposed by the Lit- 
erary Awards Committee of the C.P.A. 
It is seen as the first in a series, each 


book in the series to be published at two 42M, 
year intervals. The next volume wil ) 48! 
cover all forms of writing in the Catholic § (aus 
press other than short stories. Joh 
° Re 

Officers and Gentlemen, by Evelyn The } 
Waugh, is about to be published in fin th 
England. Originally it was to be en. § defea 
titled Happy Warriors and was to be | muni 
the second volume of a trilogy, of which Phili 
Men at Arms was the first volume. Ac. | deme 
cording to Mr. Waugh, however, “two {sat 
will do the trick” and there will be no | Ame 
third volume since “these two books con- § $2"! 
stitute a whole. They cover the period spark 
of the Russo-German alliance after | Huk 
which the second World War entirely of de 
changed character.” et of 
a was 


Louis de Wohl was a recent visitor at 


the Thomas More Association, when “T 
he stopped in Chicago on his way to J... 
New York. Judging from early indica > 
tions, he said, his newly published novel | 


The Spear (see review on page 346 of 
this issue) would seem to be the most Art 
successful of all those he has written. At } wo 
present Mr. de Wohl is working ona 


novel about Don John of Austria, the a 
hero of the battle of Lepanto in 1571. J, , 


° Phi 
The famous French Catholic writer 4 was 
M. Daniel-Rops was recently elected to | the 
the French Academy. cun 
Osservatore Romano, the Vatican § lars 
newspaper, said, in commenting on the § pro 
election of M. Daniel-Rops, that the f fag 
whole Catholic world, with France, can 
rejoice at the high honor awarded to@ 
man “whose spirituality and work fut 
nish new proof of the perennial vitali 
of French Catholicism.” 
. 


The Right Reverend Isidore J. 
per, Litt.D., died recently at Dubuq 
Iowa, at the age of 72. A Professor 
English literature at Loras College si 
1908 and head of the department 
English there since 1924, he was 
author of four textbooks and several 
lections of essays, in addition to m 
articles which appeared in Catholic 
lications. Monsignor Semper was 
many years a reviewer for this ma 
zine, specializing in books on Shake 
speare and Dante. 
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The Philippine Fight 
Against Communism 





> Causape 1N Asta, by Carlos P. Romulo. 
John Day. 309 pp. $4.00. 
Review by John J. O’Connor 
lyn f The year 1950 marked the turning point 
in [in the. struggle of Philippine leaders to 
en. | defeat the Huks and to smash the Com- 


he | munist octopus that was destroying the 
ich Philippines’ last chance of survival as a 
Ac. | democratic nation. General Romulo was 
ent to Washington and _ persuaded 
American officials to make an immediate 
on- | gant of ten million dollars. ‘This money 
iod | parked an all-out offensive against the 
fter { Huks and saved an invaluable bastion 
ely | of democracy in the Far East. The lead- 
~ fer of the democratic forces in the field 
was Ramon Magsaysay, the real hero of 
this book, who is today President of the 
rejuvenated Philippine Republic. 

The desperate plight of the Philip- 
pines in 1950 has a very simple explana- 
tion. In 1945 the island of Luzon was a 
vast storehouse of food and military 
equipment intended for General Mac- 
A Arthur's invasion of Japan. When 
ALT World War II suddenly ended, this vast 
re reservoir of goods could not be returned 
7 to the United States but could be used 
'” Tto rebuild the shattered economy of the 
Philippines. Accordingly the war surplus 
itet ywas handed over to the government of 
lto the Philippines. Venal officials suc- 
cumbed to temptation and billions of dol- 
las of what was actually national 
property became the target of the most 
flagrant grabbing and grafting. 
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Carlos Romulo: Demonstrating a thesis 
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Democracy started on its slow and 
agonizing death. Perfectly synchronized 
with the government curve of graft and 
corruption was the Communist rise to 
power. The “dirty election” of 1949, con- 
trolled by the Huks and the “get-rich- 
quick boys,” opened the country to graft; 
graft opened the country to Communist 
organization. As the people’s confidence 
in the government was undermined, the 
Huks built up their forces to 60,000 and 
received an increasing measure of pop- 
ular support. 

Other voices were raised, however, de- 
manding a change. President Quirino 
appointed Magsaysay as Minister of De- 
fense. Magsaysay rebuilt and revitalized 
the army. He was honest and he could 
fight. Within a year he reduced the 
Huk rebellion from a major national 
threat to a movement of insignificant 
proportions. The Quirino regime, look- 
ing to the next election, turned against 
him. Magsaysay resigned and became a 
presidential candidate. General Romulo, 
also a presidential aspirant, joined forces 
with Magsaysay in the campaign and 
helped to defeat Quirino. 

This is a democratic and inspiring 
demonstration of the twin theses that, 
when government is honest and efficient, 
Communism cannot survive; and that 
people will fight for freedom when they 
have a stake in that freedom. 


Lest Conservatives 

Lose Their Chance 

ConsERVATISM IN America, by Clinton 
Rossiter. Knopf. 327 pp. $4.50. 


Review by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


With the Radicals discredited and the 
Liberals no longer in control, this, it 
would seem, is the day of the Conserv- 
atives—if they will only take advantage 
of the Conservative revival, now in full 
swing, but not yet at its peak. Not in 
over a century, according to Professor 
Rossiter, have conditions been more fa- 
vorable for the intellectual and political 
leadership of the American Right. Con- 
vinced that “a high-minded Conserva- 
tism is America’s most urgent need in 
the years ahead,” and alarmed lest the 
present opportunity be lost through de- 
fault or mismanagement, the author 
offers this study of the American Right 




















Clinton Rossiter: Suggesting a program 


with suggestions for a constructive pro- 
gram “that will make conscious conserva- 
tism a major force in American culture 
and politics.” 

Before discussing the characteristics of 
the post-war Conservative revival, Pro- 
fessor Rossiter disposes of three prelim- 
inaries, the first of which is a clarifica- 
tion of terms: the distinction between 
Conservatism (upper and lower case) 
and other “isms” with which it may be 
confused or contrasted. The second pre- 
liminary is a discussion of the funda- 
mentals of that conservative school of 
thought which developed in England 
and on the Continent in the wake of 
the French Revolution. This exposition 
of classical Conservatism is one of the 
most rewarding chapters in the book. 
There follows, as a third preliminary, an 
examination of the American political 
tradition for evidences of Conservatism 
and Liberalism, for consistencies and in- 
consistencies in the theory and practice 
of the American Right. The result of 
the comparison: “The American, like his 
tradition, is deeply conservative, deeply 
liberal. If this be a paradox, so, too, is 
America.” 

How has the American paradox 
worked out in practice? Through three 
chapters the author traces the history 
and influence of American conserva- 
tism from John Winthrop to the late 
Robert A. Taft, and in a fourth he sums 
up its successes and failures. Both are 
impressive. To those who would ques- 
tion the success of American Democracy, 
the author would point to the Republic 
itself—with all its virtues and foibles. Its 
two most striking failures are the ster- 
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ility of its thinking—due to its lack of 
maturity, high-mindedness, and sense of 
mission—and its precipitate and whole- 
hearted acceptance of democracy and 
industrialism. Forgetful of its conserva- 
tive mission, the Right has at times con- 
tributed to the instability of the nation 
in its opposition to reform, its failure to 
suggest attractive alternatives to danger- 
ous extremes, its opposition to the rights 
of labor, and its frequent confusion of 
economic means with ethical ends. 

To avoid such pitfalls in the future 
and to prepare the Right for the political 
and cultural leadership now almost with- 
in its grasp, Professor Rossiter offers, not 
a detailed outline, but suggestions on 
certain areas that might constitute the 
major divisions of such a program: man 
and his rights, society, government, the 
new individualism, religion, morality, 
and the higher law. 

This skeletal outline does scant justice 
to the depth and breadth of this syn- 
thesis of the best contemporary Con- 
servative thought. Instructors and sem- 
inar leaders will appreciate the sum- 
maries and the stimulating questions 
which lend themselves to group discus- 
sion and to further analysis and research. 
Most readers will find the classified bib- 
liography not only “suggestive” but, for 
their purposes, exhaustive. And the an- 
alytical index is what it should be—a 
tool for study and research. 


Before the Zero Hour 

Of Atomic Warfare 

Two Minutes Trt Mopnicut, by 
Elmer Davis. Bobbs-Merill, 207 pp. 
$2.75. 
Review by Joseph F. Menez 


The title of this book is borrowed from 
the cover of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. Several years ago the clock 
stood at eight minutes to twelve. Rus- 
sia’s detonation of the atomic bomb has 
moved the clock forward to “two minutes 
till midnight’—two minutes before the 
zero hour of the war of civilizations. 
There is much in this book which 
needs saying and it is said not in scien- 
tific jargon, pedantic scholarship or in- 
ternational double talk, but in a clear, 
unadorned, forceful style. The most im- 
portant event for the United States since 
the Civil War, says Davis, was the 
Soviet announcement, August, 1953, 
that Russia possessed the atomic bomb. 
Thus, for the first time since 1814, it 
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Milton Mayer: When the “decent” 
people surrender responsibility 


appears that the United States could 
lose a war. What would distinguish this 
war from previous ones is that it “might 
not leave any United States at all.” 

Elmer Davis finds considerable fault 
with our military efforts and our diplo- 
matic offensive. We have aided our al- 
lies too late, too little, and too noisely. 
Add to this the policy of “massive retali- 
ation” alongside military economy and 
it is no wonder that our allies are con- 
fused. We are losing our friends and not 
defeating the enemy with our policy of 
belaboring a point with violence and 
superlatives. When Dulles went to Ge- 
neva, says Davis, he “was like a man sent 
to an auction with no money to buy 
anything.” 

Davis has his darlings. They are for- 
mer Secretary of the Air Force, ‘Thomas 
K. Finletter and British Air Marshall, 
Sir John Slessor. Everyone else, it seems, 
is uninformed or naive. It will “take an 
abler man than John Foster Dulles” to 
make a success of our foreign policy; 
Senator Knowland’s prime concern is 
with his “constituents on Formosa”; and 
J. Edgar Hoover because of his concern 
with religion as a factor in our national 
survival, is described as “our most em- 
inent theologian.” 

Comments such as these—and mention 
might be made of his remarks on the 
Crusades, religion, and a flippant chap- 
ter called “Isn’t God Going to Save Us?” 
—make Davis annoying and irritating. 
He does not hesitate to say that things 
are more complicated than they look to 
the men not responsibie for not making 


decisions, and then proceeds unabash. 
edly and omnisciently to give everyone 
advice or hell on the conduct of war 
and diplomacy. 

Such criticisms aside, Two Minutes 
Till Midnight is a thought-provoking 
book about what the United States and 
the free world can do for western ciyjl- 
ization while there is time. 


Ten Little Nazis 
And How They Grew 


Tuey THoucut Tuey Were Free, by 
Milton Mayer. University of Chicago 
Press. 346 pp. $4.75. 

Review by Gordan C. Zahn 


Readers who found John Hersey’s The 
Wall emotionally disquieting will want 
to read this book. Much of Hersey’s sue- 
cess lay in his ability to translate the 
mass-scale Nazi pogroms into terms of 
their impact upon the individual Jews 
of the Warsaw ghetto and their families. 
There was no escaping the soul-troubling 
questions: What kind of men could do 
such things to other men? How can we 
explain the willingness of human beings 
to stand guard over the tragic carloads of 
human freight bound for extermination 
or to herd the victims into the “shower 
sheds” of the gas chambers? 

Something of an answer is suggested 
here. Mayer’s book deals with ten “tittle” 
Nazis—none of whom, let it be said, par- 
ticipated directly in these atrocities; most 
of whom, if not all, are still favorably in 
clined toward Nazism. Reading. this 
book can be just as frightening an ex 
perience as reading The Wall, for this 
is the other side of the same coin. The 
evils that the Nazis did were made pos 
sible only because the “decent” people 
surrendered personal moral responsibility 
to their leaders, an all too common fail 
ing in these sad times. The horrors can 
be traced, not only to the “war criminals’ 
who organized and perpetrated them, 
not only to the sins of omission com 
mitted by Mayer’s ten “little” Nazis who 
raised no protest and enjoyed the bene 
fits of these horrors, but to ourselves a 
well. The accusing questions are there 
for the reader of this book: What have 
I done in reparation for the atrocities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, of Cologne 
and Dortmund? What am I doing 
oppose the virtually certain atrocities 
which will be perpetrated in my nameif 
ever the latest-model triumphs of atomit 
destruction are put to use? 
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The flaws in the Mayer book concern 
methods and concepts. It is not clear just 
how “scientific” he intended his analysis 
to be; but the impression is given that 
he regards his conclusions as being em- 
pirically established. It would have been 
more effective, perhaps, had he followed 
the Hersey pattern and employed a 
fictional form. As it is, one must ques- 
tion two crucial assumptions made by 
the author, (1) that these ten “little” 
Nazis did actually regard him as a friend 
and confidant and (2) that they really 
were not aware, or even suspicious, of 
the fact that he is a Jew. More of a dis- 
appointment is his uncritical acceptance 
and rather careless use of the “national 
character” approach in the final two sec- 
tions of the book, sections which carry 
the major part of his analysis. To say 
that “every soldier is a military expert, 
and every German is a soldier” may be 
stylistically clever; but it is obviously a 
nonsensical over-generalization from the 
standpoint of content. A good part of 
Mayer's generalizations about “the Ger- 
mans” and the explanations he offers 
must be regarded as little more than 
highly debatable, though admittedly 
competent, literary exposition. 

As long as he restricts himself to the 
study of his ten “little” Nazis and his 
review of current policies in terms of 
their possible effect upon a population 
including millions of such “little” Nazis, 
Mayer must be given careful and re- 
spectful attention. He will be attacked 
from many quarters. Germanophobes 
will accuse him of “excusing” the faults 
of his ten friends and their unnumbered 
counterparts; political realists will at- 
tack him for exposing the danger of a 
resurgent Nazism, the “reluctant phoen- 
ix’ that Western diplomacy is so intent 
upon creating. Controversy or no, this is 
a book to read. And if in the reading one 
encounters the dreadful image of past 
or future Dachaus, Belsens and Treb- 
linkas, it should be no surprise—for they 
are there. 


The Famous Trial 
Of Galileo Galilei 
Tue Crime oF Gait, by Giorgio de 


Santillana. University of Chicago 
Press. 339 pp. $5.75. 


Review by Sister M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 


On December 24, 1629, Galileo Galilei 
announced to his friends the completion 
of his monumental work, the Dialogue 
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on the Great World Systems. Over his 
head, over Italy, the Vatican, and 
Eurépe a fierce storm of controversy 
broke which swept the author of the 
Dialogue into the grasp of the Inquisi- 
tion on the charge of heresy. In the 
encounter, in June, 1633, Galileo was 
pushed to an abjuration, then con- 
demned to perpetual house arrest on his 
Florentine farm. 

A brilliant, penetrating analysis of 
this famous trial with its complex, puz- 
zling evidence is the work of Dr. Gior- 
gio de Santillana whose previous edition 
of the Dialogue on the Great World 
Systems merited for him international 
recognition for scholarship. 

The controversy which culminated 
with the Dialogue had split seventeenth 
century Europe into two camps; that of 
the Aristoteleans, those natural phil- 
osophers, whose foundational premises 
purportly drawn from Aristotle, rested 
upon the Ptolemaic geocentric theory of 
the Universe and the “Galileisti” who 
argued the new, radical, heliocentric 
world. Nicolaus Copernicus had fa- 
thered the new doctrine as early as 1545. 
Convincing proof of the Copernican 
system came to Galileo as Dr. Santillana 
states, “by a stroke of luck with the dis- 
covery of the telescope in 1610.” Galileo 
became the popularizer of Copernican- 
ism; he determined to risk a great 
gamble. He would “by-pass the univer- 
sities, speak of the theories in the ver- 
nacular to an intelligent public at large, 





Galileo: His “crime” divided 
the seventeenth-century world 


and sweep the acceptance of the new 
ideas through a tidal wave of public 
opinion.” In so doing, he jeopardized the 
whole system of the schools and assailed 
the very foundations of the Aristoteleans. 
In this lies the “crime” of Galileo. Oppo- 
sition with its set objective of compromis- 
ing the bold mathematician and phys- 
icist massed itself in formidable phalanx 
against him. The battle was joined. Gal- 
ileo lost the fight. 

Dr. Santillana unfolds the story of 
Galileo’s mind and of his century. Across 
the pages of the book move vivid, living, 
vital personalities—popes of dissimilar 
temperments such as Paul V and Ur- 
ban VIII; astute churchmen of the cali- 
bre of Robert, Cardinal Bellarmine and 
Ascano Piccolomini; monastic teachers 
and professors such as the Dominican 
Father Lorini; post-Renaissance poten- 
tates, greatest of whom was the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; trouble-makers and 
double-dealers like Caccini and _ his 
henchmen, and Galileo and his disiples. 
Dr. Santillana makes it clear that Gal- 
ileo’s trial was not the work of the Cath- 
olic Church but of a bitter ecclesiastical 
faction within its fold, whose prestige, 
influence and teaching in the halls of 
léarning had been discredited by the 
new doctrine. The author is, also, con- 
vincingly clear in his proofs that Gal- 
ileo’s trial and abjuration were neither 
the moral disgrace nor the spiritual deg- 
radation which some judges claim them 
to be. “Galileo knew exactly what he 
could say and what he could not say 
without committing the mortal sin of 
perjury” writes Dr. Santillana, “for he 
was better trained in moral theology 
than we are.” The trial did not break 
the spirit of Galileo or stagger his faith. 
With blindness closing in upon him in 
his enforced arrest, Galileo held his:soul 
in peace until death closed his turbulent 
life in 1641 at Arcetri in his native Flor- 
entine countryside. 

Dr. Santillana’s scholarship is unques- 
tioned; his method objective. He uses, in 
his analysis, heretofore untested source 
material. A most interesting aspect of the 
book is the pointing up of analogous 
political and religious implications ap- 
plicable to our own contemporary world.’ 
Both scholar and general reader will be 
richly rewarded in following the story 
as Dr. Santillana presents it and will be 
delighted with the fascinating human 
side of Galileo as it is revealed through 
his letters to friends and foes. 
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The Police Story 
In New York City 


Heapguarters, by Quentin Reynolds. 
Harper. 339 pp. $3.95. 


Review by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


In Headquarters, Quentin Reynolds has 
done for “non-fiction” what Sidney 
Kingsley did for the stage in Detective 
Story. In deciding to tell the story of a 
police department, he chose New York 
City as the locale and he pinpointed his 
study by selecting the colorful Frankie 
Phillips, winner of twenty-eight awards 
and now Inspector in charge of the De- 
tective Bureau, as the central character 
of his study. The choice of city and man 
warns the reader to expect highlights of 
character, situation and interest. The net 
result, however, is a factual, gripping 
and complete account of the nature and 
machinery of policework, during which 
the reader meets such colorful characters 
as Lyons, Cordes, Broderick, Sheehy, 
Kitty Barry, Mary Shanley and other 
great cops. An insight into the devious 
and twisted criminal mind is given as 
Reynolds relates how unsuccessful Dia- 
mond, Madden, Doyle, Coll, Crowley, 
Collins, Wilson, and the genius, Willie 
Sutton, were in their encounters with 
Frank Phillips and his fellow officers. 

Headquarters avoids pleading any 
special causes. The author has concen- 
trated on the positive aspects of police 
work, although he indicates in more 
than one place the occasional corrup- 
tions which deface the police record by 
showing the special hatred and wither- 
ing contempt which real policemen re- 
serve for the men who bring undeserved 
shame on a department and uniform 
that deserves the highest respect. 

If any fault is to be found with the 
author’s treatment of the police story, 
it is to be located in his preoccupation 
with the excitement, glamor and drama 
of police work. The grinding routine, 
the deadening frustrations, the occupa- 
tional stagnation resulting from political 
interference, and the present economic 
plight of policemen are not adequately 
presented. There is scarcely a single oc- 
cupational group in society today from 
whom more is demanded than from po- 
licemen, and there is hardly a group who 
receives more unjustified criticism and 
who are more unjustly tainted by the 
transgression of a handful of their venal 
fellow workers. 

Every citizen should be interested in 
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Madelaine Duke: A pseudonym for 
hunting German atomic physicists 


the police force of his city for it is the 
backbone of decency, law and order. He 
should understand the great reservoir of 
devotion, idealism and intelligence that 
goes into the prevention of crime and 
the apprehension of criminals. He 
should be acquainted with the sacrifices 
of those who wear the shield of his city. 
He should know of the dangers they 
face daily. He should understand the 
machinery of law enforcement by which 
they operate. This book should help 
each citizen to understand police work 
more thoroughly and to sympathize with 
the individual policeman. It should also 
help the crusade of Police Departments 
in every city for a living and adequate 
family wage. In doing this, it will also 
help the country as a whole. 


FDR’s Twelve Years 


Tue Rooseve tt LEapErsuiP, 1933-1945, 
by Edgar E. Robinson. Lippincott. 
491 pp. $6.00. 


Review by Julius Frasch Harmon 


This book has virtues, but it has not 
brought Franklin D. Roosevelt into final 
historical focus. What kind of a man 
was he? Dr. Robinson does not say. 

He concentrates on his leadership. 
This means—this being the twentieth 
century—on his superb ability to act the 
part of an idol of men, on his mastery of 
the manipulation of opinion, on his easy 
appropriation of the ideas of other men. 
But for weal or woe? He leaves the 
question unanswered. 


Often history's verdicts rest upon 
single fact. If Nero did not murder the 
Christians, if Richard II did not murder 
the Princes, they can be praised. And 
if McKinley deliberately arranged the 
sinking of the U.S.S. Maine, or if Edith 
Cavell really did commit acts of espion. 
age, all praise is lost in a general con. 
demnation. 

And all praise, too, is lost if Franklin 
D. Roosevelt deliberately plotted Pearl 
Harbor. This question Dr. Robinson te. 
fuses to face. Although he wrote before 
Admiral Kimmel published, his refusal 
has turned a painstaking and impartial 
book into a timid one. 

A notice of his inconclusive work 
can, perhaps, be fittingly terminated 
with the reflection that the XXII Amend- 
ment greatly lessens the possibility of 
another Franklin D. Roosevelt, and that 
of the Americans who elected the Con- 
gress and the Legislatures that enacted it, 
reflectively and without fanfare, scarce 
one in fifty could tell you its terms. 


Undercover Search 
In Occupied Zones 


Tor Secret Mission, by Madelaine 
Duke. Criterion Books. 208 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Walter D. Gray 


This is an adventure filled autobiograph 
ical work describing the author's suc- 
cessful attempt to find the eminent 
former Nazi atomic physicist, Hans von 
Hassler, and to secure his services for 
the Western powers. The amazing at 
ventures recounted in this book took 
place in Austria and Northern Italy 
during the chaotic months following the 
end of hostilities in 1945, a period when, 


at least on the surface, there were ex ] 


pressions of everlasting friendship be 
tween Russia and the West. At the same 
time both Russia and the Western Pow 
ers were engaged in a frantic search for 
the former Nazi physicists. 

Madelaine Duke is the pseudonym of 
an unusual young woman whose father 
was of Scottish-British descent and 
whose mother was of Russian-Chinese 
descent. She was educated upon the 
Continent where she traveled exter 
sively and on at least one occasion vis 
ited Russia. As a result of these travel 
Miss Duke learned most European lat 
guages including Russian—a knowl 
that was to be significant in her later 
life. In the early war years she received 
a doctorate in science from an English 
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yniversity and began working on the 
British government’s atomic research 
project. At the end of the war she was 
transferred to the Allied Control Com- 
mission in Vienna. 

Her story begins in Vienna where she 
was assigned the difficult task of ferret- 
ing out the German atomic scientists 
then in hiding. Her job was compli- 
cated by two factors: the Russians were 
also engaged in this work, and it was 
necessary to carry the search into all 
occupation zones. This led Miss Duke 
into many breathtaking experiences in 
the Russian zone. The chief prize in 
this international struggle for German 
physicists was Hans von Hassler, the 
most eminent of them. Miss Duke re- 
counts in vivid detail the means by 
which Hassler was found and won over 
to the West. 

The veracity of Miss Duke’s well- 
written story is vouchsafed in the Pre- 
face by Bruce Marshall who was her 
colleague in Vienna. It is a book that 
can be read with profit and interest. 


Bull and Bear 

1929 and 1955 

Tue Great Cras, 1929, by John Ken- 
neth Galbraith. Houghton Mifflin. 
°212 pp. $3.00. 

Review by Julius Frasch Harmon 
Those who agree with Mr. Galbraith’s 
economic theories will be delighted by 
his little book, as witty as Adlai E. Stev- 
enson and a little more to the Left. They 
will learn little, to be sure, but what is 
more welcome to the mind than an ex- 
pertly strengthened opinion? 





John K. Galbraith: What chance 
of another big stock market crash? 


May, 1955 


Senator Fulbright’s recent stock mar- 
ket investigation, which called Mr. Gal- 
braith for his expert testimony, has pro- 
vided the author with a broad non- 
academic market for his current literary 
ware, a history of the great stock market 
crash, “analyzing and reappraising the 
causes and weighing the chances of its 
happening again.” The book will be 
chiefly perused by people who want to 
know if we are going to have a great 
big bear market. 

Comparisons with 1929 are mytho- 
logical rather than scientific. The 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average, which 
Mr. Galbraith seems to dislike because 
of a mental association with the Dow 
Theory, is back to its 1929 level, true. 
One might add, as Mr. Galbraith does 
not, that $400 New Deal is equivalent 
to but $260 gold. One might also note 
that, despite taxes, strikes, wars and a 
lack of confidence in the late Mr. Roose- 
velt on the part of most of their direc- 
tors, the companies whose stocks com- 
prise the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
have not only paid dividends, but have 
also retained earnings. After all, if a 
farmer clears, after taxes and deprecia- 
tion, and in spite of storms, fires, 
droughts, frosts and marketing quotas, 
an average of $6,000 per year and saves 
$2,000 for investment in more land or 
new equipment, it is very likely that at 
the end of twenty-five years his net 
worth will have substantially increased. 

Finally, Mr. Galbraith fails to give 
adequate consideration to the flow of 
capital theory, explanatory of so many 
stock market paradoxes. 

For these and other reasons, it is pos- 
sible to conclude that though someday 
many stocks will sell at twice their pres- 
ent values and most at half, our econ- 
omy can rest in peace. And those of its 
economic beneficiaries who read Mr. 
Galbraith’s book will absorb a little New 
Deal theory and much good writing. 


Who Built the Wall? 

ConFusion Twice ConFrounbeD, by Jo- 
seph H. Brady. Seton Hall Press. 192 
pp. $3.00. 
Review by James G. Noth 

There are, by now, a number of books 


available pointing out the error in two 
recent Supreme Court decisions inter- 
preting the no establishment of religion 
clause in the first amendment to the 
Constitution. The authors of these books 





Major volumes in 
American Church 


History ... 


THE LIFE OF JAMES 
CARDINAL GIBBONS 
By Rev. John Tracy Ellis 


The primer in 
your study of 
Church history in 
America is this 
definitive biogra- 
phy of the great 
Churchman. “This 
is the most impor- 
tant contribution 
to the literature of 
American Catholic 
Church history in 
the last twenty-five 
years.” — The Sat- 
urday Review. “An 
indispensable reference . . . an accurate and 
thorough-going story of the long-lived Car- 
dinal.”—-Commonweal. 

Two volumes, 1,480 pages, $17.50 


THE LIFE OF JOHN J. KEANE 


By Rev. Patrick Henry Ahern 


This fully-documented portrait of Arch- 
bishop Keane, fiery social reformer and key 
figure of the “liberal” triumvirate with Gib- 
bons and Ireland, scrutinizes his grossly mis- 
understood life and work. “The value of this 
fine biography as a work of reference is en- 
hanced by the copious footnotes, the classi- 
fied bibliography and the analytical index.” 
—Books on Trial. $6.50 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND GERMAN AMERICANS 


By Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 

Father Barry’s probing into the causes, 
incidents, and errors during the era of Ger- 
man-English speaking immigrant friction is 
“written with rare skill . . . the volume gives 
a straightforward, masterly account. All hon- 
or to Father Barry for the detached impar- 
tiality and sure-handed mastery.” — Arch- 
bishop Muench in The Catholic Historical 
Review. $6.00 


CATHEDRALS IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


By J. Herman Schauinger 


The authentic story of Bishop Flaget and 
the “Bardstown Group.” $4.25 














At your bookstore 


Free . . . your copy of a new, convincing 
statement about The Necessity of Catholic 
Reading by Father John F. Peifer . . . write 
for your complimentary copy to 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 








405 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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are all on firm historical ground, and 
know it, but all do seem unnecessarily 
biting in their handling of the errant 
Justices. The present book is no excep- 
tion in this. 

Monsignor Brady and others have 
done their work well, however, as the 
true background of the first amendment 
is now familiar to most. Discerning read- 
ers do not fail to realize that more than 
law and precedent went into the deci- 
sions “creating a wall of separation be- 
tween church and state.” The author is 
disturbed by the decisions, yes, but more 
so by the procedure adopted. He states, 
“If the interpretation of our fundamen- 
tal law is to continue to be governed by 
personal ‘prepossessions’ of the mem- 
bers of the highest court, then none of 
the liberties guaranteed to Americans 
under our Constitution is safe, for the 
meaning of any provision whatsoever 
may be similarly twisted from the intent 
of the Founding Fathers. What lover of 
American liberty, regardless of his reli- 
gious beliefs, can fail to be deeply con- 
cerned at this peril?” None can, obvi- 
ously. 


Napoleon’s Relations 

With the Holy See 

A History oF THE CatHo.ic Cuurcn, 
Vot. VIII, Period of the French Rev- 
olution (1775-1823), by Fernand 
Mourret, S.S. Translated by Rev. 


Newton Thompson. Herder. 608 pp. 
$9.75. 


Review by Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. 


The present volume of Father Mourret’s 
well-known History of the Church con- 
cerns the successive pontificates of Pius 
VI and Pius VII, neither of them the 
least worthy bearers of this illustrious 
name. But by far the greater of the two 
was Pius VII who is, so to speak, the 
hero of this book. The only sovereign in 
Europe who did not cower at the very 
mention of the name of Bonaparte, this 
great pontiff with no armed force be- 
hind him, with nothing but the power 
of his personality and the might of his 
transcendant spirituality, time after time 
forced the great Napoleon to give 
ground. 

It is the section dealing with Napo- 
leon’s relations with the Holy See that 
makes this book worth reading. No- 
where else in the book does Father 
Mourret reach the high standard as a 
writer of history that he attains in his 
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treatment of this epic struggle between 
the forces of heaven and earth. The rest 
of the book is rather humdrum read- 
ing; not only because entirely too much 
space is given to the French Revolution 
and not enough to the rest of the 
Church but also because of a lack of 
organization in the rest of the work. 
Even though fully three-fourths of this 
sizable book concerns the French Rev- 
olution alone without any reference to 
the general history of the Church 
(which is somewhat disproportionate 
considering that this is a history of the 
Church universal) it still could have 
been interesting reading if the writer 
had the same command of his material 
throughout that he demonstrates in his 
treatment of Bonaparte. 

A further weakness of this work is 
the author’s too-great reliance upon 
French sources. Even for that minor 
portion of the book where other sources 
are more authoritative than the French 
(that small part treating of the Amer- 
ican missions, for example) Father 
Mourret invariably relies upon French 
authority. Furthermore, in spite of his 
unquestioned erudition and his ac- 
quaint with practically every French 
source both printed and unprinted, the 
writer’s ability to analyze the forces of 
history suffers by comparison with a 
master of the calibre of the English his- 
torian, Philip Hughes. 

The translator has, for the most part, 
done a creditable job. He has been faith- 
ful, perhaps a little too faithful, to the 
original text with the result that, in 
places, he has rendered good French 
into stilted English. 


Christian Marriage 

And Family Life 

A Gume to Catuoric Marriace, by 
Clement Mihanovich, Gerald 
Schnepp, S.M., and John L. Thomas, 
S.J., Bruce. 320 pp. $4.50. 

No Loncer Two, by Walter J. Han- 
dren, S.J. Newman Press. 242 pp. 
$4.00. 

Review by Mary D. Maino 

As a text book “about marriage” in the 

sociological field, A Guide to Catholic 

Marriage has a place, but never at any 

time does it live up to the promise made 

in the preface. “All who are married, 
who hope to marry and who are pre- 
paring themselves for marriage will find 
in these pages practically everything 


that man, religion and science know 
about marriage and family life.” People 
in any of these classifications need to be 
aware of the fact that religion, not sci- 
ence, has the blueprint for love, and 
while science may help us to better un- 
derstand it, science cannot outline a good 
marriage or demonstrate how to make 
one. 

In the second half of the book, on the 
family, many problems are presented 
but few solutions or answers to prob- 
lems. Because marriages and families are 
made by human beings, their triumphs, 
failures, needs and wants are individual 
as well as institutional. The pathological 
state of marriage and the family is pre- 
sented in this book as clinical case his- 
tory where the symptoms are clearly de- 
fined and well studied. Good therapy 
consists not in knowledge of and relief 
for symptoms, but in removal of the 
cause. 

The two most glaring deficiencies are 
the book’s neglect of the theology of love 
and the asceticism of marriage. 

Of the many books and articles writ- 
ten on marriage, the Encyclical Casti 
Connubii is a classic. In order to present 
it for classroom or discussion club study, 
priests and teachers frequently find that 
comments and interpretations made by 
others who have given it detailed study, 
are most helpful. No Longer Two, by 
Walter J. Handren, S.J. is a book length 
commentary on the Encyclical meant to 
be used in this way. 

Father Handren includes several 
“Thought Provokers” at the end of each 
chapter which ought to stimulate lively, 
if not always productive discussion. 
These devices may demonstrate the error 
inherent in the statement that the En- 
cyclical is all very well, but it is not 
practical for the average man or woman. 

The general reader may find this book 
a bit technical. Teachers and students 
will discover that it lives up to its au 
thor’s description and intention “a com- 
mentary on the Encyclical Casti Con- 
nubii.” 


Pius XII’s Thought 
On Modern Problems 
Tue Mrnp oF Pius XII, edited by 
Robert C. Pollock. Crown. 243 pp. 
$3.50. 
Review by J.E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 
“Wonderful, indeed, is this universe 
come from the omnipotent love of the 
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creator; wonderful are its elements 
which allow God’s human creatures to 
mingle their voices in glorifying Him 
despite the apparent barriers of time and 
space.” With this quotation Mr. Pollock 
closes his anthology containing selected 
short passages from the speeches and 
writings of Pius XII. These words dis- 
cose the conservative optimism that 
shines through all the utterances of the 
presently reigning Roman Pontiff. ‘They 
also give us the trend of his mind on 
whatever subject he discusses. On every 
reasonable occasion, Pope Pius brings to 
the attention of his fellowmen the good 
he finds in humanity, and how it can 
find its complete fruition in the glorifica- 
tion of God. 

Not only is the Pope’s attitude con- 
structive, but the range of his interests is 
all-inclusive. Nothing human is foreign 
to the interests of the Church. Each 
group of experts finds in him a man 
deeply interested in their problems and 
researches. He seems to have mastered 
the large outlines of their specific field 
as well as some of the minute intricacies 
of their difficulties. His grasp of every 
subject treated is astonishing. 

Mr. Pollock gives us an insight into 
this fact by collating these selections 
under the headings of Growth and De- 
velopment, The Complete Man, The 
Social Question, The Modern State, 
Democracy, The World of Labor, Inter- 
national Community, Cultural Diversity, 
Peace, Science, Technology, Medicine, 
Psychotherapy, Modern Education, 
Modern Woman. Anyone can see that 
some of these subjects are of burning 
interest to many, and all. are pertinent 
to our present existence. The brief dis- 
cussions are supplemented with detailed 
references to their sources so that any- 
one interested may read the whole con- 
text of the Pope’s thought. In this way 
the authentic Catholic position on any 
of these subjects is available at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

In his pastoral Growth or Decline, the 
late Cardinal Suhard wrote that. the 
world of tomorrow is now in the making. 
The principles of the Christian contribu- 
tion are contained in this anthology, The 
Mind of Pius XII. 

Mr. Pollock is to be congratulated on 
a dificult work well done. Crown Pub- 
lishers have advanced the best interests 
of their fellowmen by publishing this 
book. In every way possible, this anthol- 
ogy deserves the widest publicity. 


May, 1955 





Pius XII and Rome 





Urbi et Orbi blessing 


Prus XII, Tue Lire anp Work OF A 
Great Pope, by Msgr. P. Pfister. 
Studio-Crowell. 159 pp. $6.50. 

Despite a misleading title, this is not a 

biography of Pius XII; rather it is a col- 

lection of seventy-eight fine photographs, 
beautifully reproduced, some of the 

Vatican, but most of the Pope, and a 

fifty page introduction which gives a 

word picture of Rome as the Eternal 

City, the seat of the Catholic Church. 

It succeeds in giving the reader a feel- 

ing of having been very close to the 

man himself. 





Cardinal Pacelli at Lourdes in 1935 


An audience with peasant women garbed in their national dress 
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Twists 


“Minor Art” Treasures 
Of Romanesque Period 


MonuMENTs OF ROMANESQUE ART, 
by Hanns Swarzenski. University of 
Chicago Press. Unpaged. 566 illustra- 
tions. $25. 


Review by Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


At no more opportune time could Hanns 
Swarzenski have bestowed upon the 
public the fruitful results of his quarter 
century of research among the treasures 
of Romanesque art. His stress is on the 
“minor arts,” a modern instance of mis- 
taken nomenclature which he deplores. 
In our contemporary world there are 
many who will echo his opinion, since 
today the minor arts have grown in im- 
portance and esteem in the minds of 
both practicing artist and critic. Galleries 
are including in current exhibits the 
work of such craftsmen, and “where to 
show” columns often have metal or ce- 
ramics or even “any medium” listed with 
water color, oil or graphics for exhibition. 
Is there any better time to give to these 
people a new source of inspiration in the 
more than 500 photographs which have 
been selected and garnered in this trea- 
surehouse of one volume? 

There are others who will enjoy both 
the illustrations and the text, which are 
at once lucid and erudite. The historian 
will find an elucidation of many customs 
of the people of the Romanesque era and 
graphic proof of their manner of think- 
ing and living. The use of classic motifs 
combined with biblical in the rich trea- 
sures of the Church is proved by such 
examples as a late English Romanesque 
ciborium which bears a representation. of 
the Journey of the Magi on the cup and 
of Achilles and Chiron on the lid. We 
find, too, the ancestors of the grotesque 
and animal subjects later used in the 
Gothic period. Symbolism is used in 
some of its less well known phases. In 
this category I may cite the molten sea 
borne on the backs of oxen that Solomon 
had constructed in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. The reference, found in the He- 
brew First Book of Kings, is in the 
Douay Bible the Third Book of Kings, 
and may also be found in Second Par- 
alipomenon. 

No historian could fail to be inter- 
ested in the relationship of the various 
craftsmen to their nationalities and to 
the characteristics of their own people. 
Many of the photographs show through 
borrowed motifs that contact or even 
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From “Monuments of Romanesque Art” 


Antique porphyry vase converted into 
shape of an eagle in the 12th century 


widespread trade existed between certain 
countries, and at the same time prove 
the origins of trends in craftsmanship. 
The continuity of expression which 
characterized the creative artists of the 
Romanesque period forms a kind of 
theme or unbroken thread throughout 
the book. The author's introduction 
strengthens this tenuous thread, of 
which we become more and more aware 
as we read. The same iconographic de- 
tails are found in an illuminated manu- 
script and a piece of sculpture, or in a 
tiny statuette and a Cathedral spire. Old 
motifs are constantly injected with a new 
spirit, a new style, and find new ex- 
pression in different media. 

Besides the Introduction there is in- 
cluded in the book a comprehensive sys- 
tem of documentation. There are Notes 
on the Plates and a series of six indexes 
—Iconography, Names, Places, Present 
Locations, Materials and Techniques, 
and Objects. These are invaluable alike 
to the scholar, the artist and the student 
who venerate the treasures of the 
Church. Mr. Swarzenski is to be con- 
gratulated on making his scholarly book 
so readable and usable for so many 
through his clarity of presentation, while 
at the same time satisfying art histor- 
ians and critics by fulfilling a real need. 


Another Salvo in Battle 
Over Modern Education 


Why Jounny Can’t REaD—Anp Waar 
You Can Do Asour Ir, by Rudolph 
Flesch. Harper. 222 pp. $3.00. 


Review by Thomas S. Bowdern, S|, 


This year a Middlewest state university 
has forty-three classes of Remedial Eng. 
lish, a polite expression for reading, 
writing and spelling. During the war | 
taught in a private university in the 
same area where we trained pilots for 
the air force. They came from all over 
the U.S.A. We were appalled by the 
number who could not write a military 
order that could be clearly understood, 
and worse, who could not read such an 
order with sufficient understanding to 
carry it out. 

Against this absurd, stupid and even 
criminal situation in American educa- 
tion the author is “God’s angry man,” 
speaking for angry parents who, till 
now, have been voicing hopeless pro 
test. He is just the man to get them a 
hearing at last. Rudolph Flesch is an 
Austrian lawyer who came to America 
in 1938, became a citizen, took a Ph.D, 
at Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has written six best-selling books 
to teach us all how to think, read, write 
and speak our own language clearly and 
correctly. 

This, his seventh book on spelling 
and-reading-and-writing Che insists they 
are one operation) is a blast at the 
pseudo-scholarship and pseudo-scientific 
research in pseudo-psychology that for 
thirty years has ruled out phonics (sim 
plified phonetics) in the teaching of 
spelling-and-reading-and-writing in fe 
vor of word-recognition and context 
guessing. 

This learning to read by-guess and by- 
gadget is increasing the number of nor 
readers to a degree that makes our great 
English literature literally a closed book, 
and it is dangerous to a democracy ab 
ready under pressure from other serious 
threats. Non-readers today are com 
demned to the lot of intellectual peas 
ants and spiritual illiterates. At best out 
children end up two years behind their 
contemporaries in other countries. 

Flesch visited some public and pare 
chial schools where the use of phonic 
gave students a marked superiority in 
spelling-reading-and-writing. He discov 
ered that the almost universal remedy 
in remedial reading classes was—phonics 
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_teaching pupils to pronounce conso- 
nants and vowels. This is more difficult 
in English than in most other alphabet 
languages but not much more. For 
eighty-six pages Flesch gives parents a 
simplified kit of do-it-yourself phonics 
with which they can teach young chil- 
dren to read at home. 

Phonics is on the way back in many 
U.S. schools but the return should be 
speeded up, keeping whatever may be 
good in other techniques. Private enter- 
prise in education has saved us from to- 
tal disaster. It is an illustration of what 
4 catastrophy a state monopoly in edu- 
cation could be. I wish Flesch would 
now turn his guns on the phony science 
and mathematics that is closing the 
learned professions to so many of our 
American youths and then on the prob- 
lem of religion in education. These 
problems need to be discussed with the 
same lucidity, common-sense and inter- 
est that make this “Johnny” book so 
convincing and so compelling. 









A Pitchman-Professor 

Displays His Wares 

Party OF One, by Clifton Fadiman. 
World. 473 pp. $5.00. 
Review by George A. Cevasco 


In a country such as ours where count- 
less millions can read and seldom do, 
where we have so many formally in- 
structed but uneducated citizens, there 
is a wide-open field for the pitchman- 
professor. Among these many hucksters 
of thought one of the most popular is 
Clifton Fadiman, congenial master of 
ceremonies and moderator of several 





“Middleman” 


Clifton Fadiman: 
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popular radio and television quiz games. 

As a “middleman of thought and opin- 
ion,” as he refers to himself, his main 
occupation has been to sell ideas “at 
marked-down figures,” which he believes 
are easier to pay than “the full price of 
complete intellectual concentration.” 
Cartain double-domes see Mr. Fadiman 
as a panderer of knowledge who should 
be detested. Others interested in the 
world of cerebration are not impressed 
with Mr. Fadiman, but they are con- 
vinced that his function is necessary. 

Party of One is made up of selected 
writings of the last twenty-five years. 
Here are the best causeries and prefaces 
of the Master of the Masters of Cere- 
monies. These tid-bits are concerned 
with introducing ideas rather than per- 
sonalities, however, ranging as they do 
over science, teaching, language, car- 
tooning and deathbed remarks. A few 
essays are autobiographical. And some 
are perceptive pieces of literary criticism, 
especially the trenchant study of Ger- 
trude Stein. 

Despite the erudition and seriousness 
that produced this book, it reads more 
like cultured conversation than ponder- 
ous scholarship. By avoiding nice literary 
distinctions and pedantry, Clifton 
Fadiman succeeds admirably in com- 
municating his love for life and litera- 
ture. Party of One has for its primary in- 
tention seduction into the world of 
thought. As such, it should have a fair 
measure of success. 


Some Harsh Words 
On Modern Music 


Tue Acony oF Mopern Music, by 


Henry Pleasants. Simon and Schuster. 
180 pp. $3.00. 


Review by V. Howard Talley 


The arresting title of this book presages 
some shocks to musicians and music lov- 
ers, shocks which the content does not 
fail to deliver. To some the diatribes 
against modern music will seem like un- 
warrantable abuse directed against the 
hapless composer of today; to others, the 
articulation of deeply-felt and justifiable 
antagonism toward the entire current 
of serious music since, let us say, 
Brahms. The author, formerly music 
critic on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, now with the Foreign 
Service in Europe, pulls no punches. He 
maintains in his argument that modern 
music is not modern and is rarely music, 














A Small Treasury in... 


SEVEN BASKETS. Isidore 
O’Brien, O.F.M. When you need 
spiritual stimulus, or courage, or 
practical advice in some difficult 
situation, you are quite likely to 
find it in this little book. Selected 
from the writings of the late be- 
loved Father Isidore, these essays 
are marked with the combination 
of theological authority and under- 
standing gentleness which is evi- 
dent in all his work. Talks on mar- 
riage, On prayer, on peace and war, 
on the “wholeness and holiness of 
life,” are found in this collection— 
the perfect book to give, the ideal 
one to keep. 

184 pp., $2.00 Ready now. 


Timely Inspiration in... 


OUR LADY OF SPRINGTIME. 
Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. Each 
of the silhouettes by Sister Jean is 
a tiny miracle of precision and 
grace, each of the lyrics expresses 
some delicate thought or fancy. 
Combined, they make an appealing 
little book warm with Springlike 
hope and love, and reverence for 
Our Lady. 24 silhouettes. 

56 pp., $1.25 
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Instruction and 
Entertainment in... 


JOHN AND JOAN AND THEIR 
GUARDIAN ANGELS. Florence 
M. Hornback. Children know they 
have angel guardians but this tall 
book will make those protectors so 
much more real! Big illustrations 
have enough detail—and humor— 
to fascinate the little ones. 

28 pp., $1.50 


Order from your bookstore or 
directly from Dept. 4-2185 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 














OWS 


that it lacks an audience, that its prac- 
titioners write and play chiefly for each 
other, that its harmonic complexities 
and melodic poverty repel genuine music 
lovers, that it is too deeply rooted in 
European tradition to be authentically 
and spontaneously American, etc., etc. 

In developing and justifying his 
charges he indulges in some dubious his- 
torical interpretation. His statement that 
composers of the past wrote to please 
their audiences is simply not true. Oc- 
casionally they wrote to please, but, by 
and large, their “pleasing” compositions 
are not highly regarded today. For ex- 
ample, Beethoven’s “The Battle of Vit- 
toria” Cop. 91) in celebration of Well- 
ington’s victory, though extremely pop- 
ular in its time, is considered not worth 
performing today. On the other hand, 
Mr. Pleasants’ claim that composers of 
byegone days were not neglected and 
unpopular is more tenable. The doleful 
plaints of program annotators to the con- 
trary, every major composer had a fol- 
lowing, though they may have en- 
countered opposition from professional 
musicians and music critics of their time. 
The case of Wagner is particularly apt. 
Though the European world of music 
with the exception of some younger com- 
posers and performers was ranged against 
him he had the loyalty and support of 
thousands of amateurs who literally 
pounded their way through his scores 
on their pianos. 

The author’s hypothesis that serious 
music was in the past and should be to- 
day popular with the multitude will not 
hold water. His conclusion, that jazz is 
the only living musical art that com- 
mands an audience, is most unfortunate. 
The approval of millions does not make 
any form of art great; the greatness of 
art is intrinsic and self-sufficient. That 
serious music of today does not compare 
favorably with that of former periods is 
certainly true, but it does not follow 
that popular music and its wellspring, 
jazz, must of necessity take its place. At 
the present time music and some of the 
other arts are lying fallow but they will 
surely rise again when the time is more 
propitious. 

Mr. Pleasants has set off a Roman 
candle that fizzles into darkness, but, 
in its brief moment of illumination, it 
throws a strong light on the state of 
modern music and exposes some of the 
causes of its sterility. In doing this the 
book serves a purpose. 
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American Writers 

After World War I 

Tue Twentiss, by Frederick J. Hoff- 
man. Viking. 466 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
Subtitled “American Writing in the 
Postwar Decade,” Mr. Hoffman’s long, 
detailed and heavily documented study 
is probably the best survey we have had 
yet of the most productive decade of our 
half-century. In a sense, it continues, 
though in a different style and with dif- 
ferent emphases, the history of Amer- 
ican literature done by Van Wyck 
Brooks that ended with 1918, the last 
of the “confident years.” For with World 
War I, a lack of confidence in them- 
selves, in their country, and in the uni- 
verse came to characterize American 
writers, and though many of the im- 
portant figures in this volume sought 
precisely for a regaining of that confi- 
dence, they were unsuccessful, and they 
knew it. 

Mr. Hoffman has carefully confined 
his story of the decade to the area of 
literature; he has refrained from giving 
it atmosphere by references to such phe- 
nomena as the Lindbergh flight, the 
stockmarket crash, or the radio craze. 
Some space is devoted to the Sacco-Van- 
zetti trial, but that, of course, had im- 
portant literary associations and reper- 
cussions. As a pattern or method of or- 
ganization for his material, Mr. Hoff- 
man concentrates on seven pieces of the 
decade’s writing, which he calls his 
“Texts”; various major themes that he 
finds running through the decade are 
discussed then in terms of the texts and 
illustrated by them. So, for example, 
“The War and the Postwar Temper” 
leads up to an analysis of Hemingway’s 
The Sun Also Rises; a chapter on “The 
Very Young,” considered both as writers 
and as the subject of fiction, finds its 
type in Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby. 
Other texts are from Pound, Hart Crane, 


Willa Cather, Sinclair Lewis and Eliot. 





#4 .ghes 


From “Great Roundup” 
When cattle became big business 


It is incredible that so many of the 
features of the Twenties were taken se. 
riously—but Mr. Hoffman shows us in. 
telligent people taking them just that 
way. Malcolm Cowley called dadaism “g 
discovery” and reminded his readers that 
“defiance carried to the extremes of bra- 
vado is more to be admired than a pas. 
sive mysticism.” A character in O’Neill’s 
All God's Chillun could say to his wife, 
and be taken seriously by playgoers, 
“Maybe [God] can forgive what you've 
done to me, and maybe He can forgive 
what I’ve done to you; but I don’t see 
how He’s going to forgive — Himself.” 
And Gertrude Stein could write—well, 
what Gertrude Stein wrote. 

Mr. Hoffman rather carefully refrains 
from making judgments, either literary 
or moral—he is a historian primarily, and 
a good one. This is a closely - packed 
book, and it is not always easy reading, 
Each of the authors from whom he has 
drawn a text has by now his own stable 
of critics, so that there will doubtless be 
a great deal of back-talk from the ex- 
perts, all of which will keep the book 
in the public eye for a long time. 


Cattle in the Southwest 


Great Rounpup, by Lewis Nordyke. 
William Morrow. 288 pp. $5.00. 
Review by L. V. Jacks 

Readers who remember with pleasure 
Mr. Nordyke’s scholarly and _ brilliant 
Cattle Empire, the story of the XIT 
ranch, will not be disappointed in this 
book. He has here outlined the history 
of the cattle industry in the Southwest 
with, however, particular emphasis upon 
the role Texas cattlemen played in the 
development of the business. The real 
story begins after the Civil War, in the 
late 60’s and early 70’s, when cattle be- 
gan to be big business. The author 
follows the building of some _ great 
ranches, the early days of imported 
blooded stock, of improved breeds, and 
the formation of the first stock raisers 
association of northwest Texas. 

At this stage his tale passes from the 
generalities of cattle breeding and feed- 
ing into the history of the activities of 
the cattle growers’ associations, and their 
struggles against rustlers, sometimes end 
ing in bloody gun play. Cattle growers 
contests with state legislatures, railroads, 
the big five of the packing industry, and 
the federal government are related in 
detail. 
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Scores of curious little stories enliven 
the book. Some are poignant, as with 
Red Cochran, who worked hard, saved 
his money, bought cattle, took them to 
Montana, and in the great blizzard of 
1885 saw his life work wiped out in one 
day as 2,300 of his cattle froze to death. 
Another tale concerns a sanitary com- 
mission inspector with a profane tongue 
who came to a neat small ranch and very 
bluntly ordered a lady who owned it to 
un her fine herd of Jerseys through a 
dip tank to be sure they were free from 
ticks. When the last of her clean, well 
groomed cows had been forced to sub- 
mit and had been pushed through the 
ugly smelling vats filled with the dip, 
she calmly produced a pistol and ordered 
the inspector himself into his vat. Find- 
ing she was not joking, he went in, and 
a hearty shove from the outraged owner 
submerged him head over heels in the 
mess. 

Students of Southwestern history will 
find a great deal of information in this 
well written and well documented book. 


Man-Eating Tigers 

Toe TeEmMpLe Tiger AND More Man- 
Eaters OF Kumaon, by Jim Corbett. 
Oxford University. 197 pp. $3.00. 
Review by Richard P. Frisbie 


Jim Corbett, who died this past month, 
grew up in India’s hill country and lived 
there most of his eighty years. From 
childhood he was at home in the jungle, 
acquiring a profound knowledge of the 
ways of its residents. As an adult, Cor- 
bett was sent for by desperate villages 
throughout India that needed his help 
in tracking down man-eating tigers and 
leopards. His accounts of these episodes 
make gripping reading. 

The adventures themselves are peer- 
less material. Tigers, as Corbett points 
out, ordinarily avoid human beings with 
great care. Otherwise, it would be im- 
possible for thousands of villagers to live 
normally in tiger country. But occasion- 
ally an individual tiger will turn man- 
eater. Then a whole region will be ter- 
torized and the tiger may slay hundreds 
of persons. Two of the animals Corbett 
shot during his career—a tiger and a 
leopard—had killed 836 human beings 
between’ them. Hunting an ordinary 
tiger with elephants and beaters is a 
sport; hunting a man-eater is more like 
war. As soon as the hunter enters the 
affected region he is in danger of being 
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From “A Stranger in Spain” 
The CGiralda Tower, Seville 


eaten himself while he is sleeping. 

In the most exciting hunt of the cur- 
rent collection, Corbett stalks a man- 
eating tigress through the jungle alone 
by moonlight. Corbett writes of his ex- 
ploits with quiet modesty. He knows 
techniques for achieving realism and 
suspense and uses them well. 

It may be this same flair for story- 
telling that tempts him to drag in hints 
of the occult—mysterious lights in a dan- 
gerous gorge, the charmed life of a tiger 
(not a man-eater) said to be under the 
protection of a temple, a superstitious 
native who died of fright. These pulp 
market touches fortunately are few in 
an otherwise slick performance. 


Scaling Everest 
Soutu Cot, by Wilfrid Noyce. Wil- 
liam Sloane. 300 pp. $5.00. 


Review by Robert L. Campbell 


Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
known to man, was first topped by a 
British party on May 29, 1953. Wilfrid 
Noyce, the author of South Col, was 
with this band of seasoned mountain- 
eers. He was the first to reach the South 
Col, the high plateau from which Hil- 
lary and the Nepalese Tenzing set out 
on the last few hundred hazardous feet 
to the peak. 

Noyce writes his story strictly from 


the personal point of view. He answers 
such questions as, how does it feel to 
awaken from sleep at 20,000 feet; what 
did the mountain climbers eat; what did 
they wear; what did they talk of at night 
after an arduous day of stubborn ad- 
vance up the sides of earth’s most cele- 
brated mountain; what of the cold, the 
ice, the snow, the wild beauty? 

While this story of the first scaling of 
Everest to its very peak is of moment, 
its too many untranslated Britishisms are 
unpalatable. Although much repetition 
is, perhaps, inevitable because of the 
similar operations at the various camps 
that had to be established and main- 
tained as the climbing of Mount Everest 
progressed, the book seems to drag its 
feet as does the reader's interest. 


Traveling in Spain 
A STRANGER IN Spain, by H. V. Mor- 
ton. Dodd, Mead. 376 pp. $5.00. 


Review by Richard J. Houk 


To anyone who desires to obtain a true 
picture of Spain I recommend H. V. 
Morton’s A Stranger in Spain. The 
reader who takes up this treasury of de- 
lightful description will not be able to 
put it down until he has travelled with 
Morton through all the precious pages 
to the final chapter with its excellent 
account of a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Our Lady at Montserrat. Any reader 
with imagination and the slightest in- 
terest in Europe’s most varied, most ro- 
mantic and most medieval country will, 
I am sure, yearn actually to join Morton 
as “a stranger in Spain.” 

The author pictures all the provinces 
and the leading cities, not only as they 
appear today but as they held the spot- 
light in some glorious moment of past 
history. He is factually accurate but 
never deadening—from his pages emerge 
some of the greatest men and women 
the world has ever known: St. Teresa 
of Avila, Ferdinand and Isabella, Goya, 
El] Greco, Charles V, Phillip II, Cer- 
vantes, Columbus, Cortes. These and all 
the Spaniards, past and present, with 
whom Morton became associated in 
some way, are always treated honorably. 
Morton knows Spanish history, Spanish 
geography, Spanish culture as reflected 
in its amazing variety of peoples. 
Through his splendid book, studded 
with fine photographs, he masterfully 
guides one to a discovery of the true 
greatness of Spain. 
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_ IDEAL reader of new editions is 
neither the student nor the book re- 
viewer, we sometimes think, but what 
might be called the unprofessional read- 
er. He is the only free citizen in the 
republic of books; others are mere helots. 
Students and reviewers can never entire- 
ly escape the feeling that reading is 
often a chore, directed to purposes be- 
yond the pages themselves. Although 
many books are, as Sir Thomas North 
put it, “fitter for universities than cities,” 
many more are not. The real delights 
of reading are for the dweller in the 
“cities,” the reader uncommitted to pro- 
gram or syllabus. 

New editions, directed to university 
and city, continue to make important 
book news and to contribute freshly and 
generously to our cultural heritage. One 
of the most splendid series of books for 
the unprofessional reader, hitherto re- 
stricted to subscribers, has now been 
opened to regular trade channels. These 
books are the superbly designed and 
printed volumes put out over the years 
by the Heritage Press. Under a new ar- 
rangement, Heritage books will hence- 
forth be handled through the facilities 
of the Dial Press. Currently available 
from Heritage-Dial are the following 
titles: Plutarch’s Lives ($10.00), Cae- 
sar’s Gallic Wars ($5.00), The Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin 
($5.00), and The Song of Roland 
($5.00). 

If there was ever a book associated 
with school desk and ink-well, it is The 
Gallic Wars. Probably the most thor- 
oughly hated book generations of school- 
boys ever encountered, The Gallic Wars 
has always seemed the most irrevocably 
dull book ever committed to paper. As 
an ardent unlover of Caesar’s book, this 
reviewer was unprepared for the mar- 
velous sea-change effected by John War- 
rington’s translation. The text becomes 
modern and immediate in a translation 
which is neither stiff nor colloquial. The 
translator has changed the author's third- 
person convention into the first person, 
and he uses the modern names of places 
and people. The result is as vivid as a 
dispatch about one of today’s wars. No- 
body could possibly use this as a “trot,” 
yet this is not a mere recasting but a 
careful, brilliant, readable rendering. 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


As if to underline the fact that this 
translation of Caesar is for the ideal, 
course-free reader, there is a quite in- 
formal introduction by that delightful 
patron of things to read and see, John 
Mason Brown. Among other things, Mr. 
Brown’s introduction is a plea (on the 
part of one who has “less than little 
Latin and no Greek”) that we should 
not be “afraid of the proven best.” He 
illustrates our cult of the mediocre in the 
following characteristic way. “Wander,” 
he says, “into the lounge car of a train 
carrying an English version of The Re- 
public, or Horace’s Odes or Plutarch’s 
Lives, and the man sitting next to you 
will either avoid conversation or, if he 
does decide to talk, address you as ‘Pro- 
fessor’ or ‘Doc.’” 

Even at the risk of such an insult, 
Plutarch is well worth reading. Never 
was there a more informal, gossipy writ- 
er with serious, and even noble, pur- 
pose. In Heritage’s two volumes we have 
Plutarch as (with a few modernizings in 
spelling) Shakespeare knew him. For 
this is Sir Thomas North’s “superb and 
rare” translation, a classic of English 
prose in its own right. Here are the “no- 
ble Grecians and Romans” who lived in 
cities become worlds, who set down laws 
and usages that formed our own, and 
whose actions, great or mean, were 
known for comment and imitation down 
the centuries. What profane books, 
North asked in his dedication to Queen 
Elizabeth, teach “so much honour, love, 
reverance, zeal” as these Lives do? Some 
writers, Emil Ludwig writes in his in- 
troduction to this edition of Plutarch, 
“do no original research but rather give 
form to existing knowledge.” Plutarch 
did no more than “give form,” but it was 
the form that gave rise to Shakespeare’s 
own form for Caesar, Coriolanus, and 
Mark Antony, and to all posterity’s fixed 
idea of the times of which he wrote. 

The gulf between Alcibiades and Ci- 
cero and our own Benjamin Franklin is 
not so great as might be supposed. 
Franklin was, in fact, as he tells us in 
the Autobiography—through correspond- 
ence included in most editions, though 
omitted in this one—urged to be an 
American Plutarch by writing his own 


———. 


life. The Heritage edition is directly 
from Franklin’s manuscript. This is an 
extremely handsome book, given appro- 
priate flavor by the type used and by 
William Sharp's pen and ink drawings, 
Here is one of the world’s accidental 
masterpieces: written in four months, 
left unfinished and untitled, this book, 
after a curious publication history, be- 
came the first authentically American 
classic, for it reveals the character of a 
country as well as of a man. 

Of greater scope is that great Chris- 
tian poem, The Song of Roland, epic of 
France and epitome of a civilization. 
The translation is that of Charles Scott 
Montcrieff, done in an English verse 
which is set in the measure of the Old 
French original. Roland was one of 
Charlemagne’s warriors; the poem is the 
story of his defeat and death in Spain, 
overwhelmed by a pagan horde. Ro- 
land’s great cry 

Pagans are wrong: Christians are right in- 

deed. 

Evil example will never come of me! 
has echoed down the centuries. Roland's 
war, said Chesterton, “is never ended’; 
it “defends the sanity of the world 
against all the stark anarchies and rend- 
ing negations which rage against it.” 


O' THE defenders of sanity (so sore 
ly needed) in our time, none was 
so eloquent or so tireless as the late G. K. 
Chesterton. Chesterton has never been 
entirely out of print since his death in 
1936, but many of his books have been 
dificult to. obtain in recent years. Per 
haps we are not yet in a Chesterton “re 
vival”—it may be that, since he has never 
been absent from our consciousness or 4 
wide readership, he does not need te 
viving—but there should be a quiet, 
steady boom from now on. First, the 
Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton 
($3.75) has been brought out by Sheed 
and Ward. Sheed and Ward is also em 


barking on a series of G.K.C. reprints 


under the general title New World 
Chesterton. The first two titles in this 
series are The Flying Inn ($3.50) and 
Robert Louis Stevenson ($2.50). 

The Autobiography appears to be the 
book G.K. least liked to write. Not that 


it is not one of his best, and most er 
(Continued on page 375) 
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A Troubadour Seeks 

Revenge Upon a King 

Tue Unnurryinc Cuase, by H. F. M. 
Prescott. Macmillan. 287 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Daniel T. Mitchell 
In The Unhurrying Chase, Miss Pres- 


cott has written an unusual historical 
novel, personal and spiritual, and re- 
smbling in many respects the author’s 
The Man on a Donkey. An earlier novel 
in point of composition than her recent 
success (it was published’in England in 
1925 and is now being issued here for 
the first time), it is much less complex, 
only slightly documented, and much 
shorter. Yet the same psychological in- 
tensity and spiritual insight enliven it. 

The story is laid in France in the 
twelfth century. Yves of Rifaucon ex- 
pects someday to inherit the estate of 
his father, but Rifaucon is taken by 
Richard Count of Poitou (later the Lion 
Hearted). Landless, Yves refuses knight- 
hood, and accepts training as a trouba- 
dour. As a successful jongleur, he is 
thrown into the queer world of the 
Courts of Love, where he meets the fair 
Audiart, a beautiful creature, deter- 
mined, and pure in her ideals. Yves flees, 
ever haunted by her memory. His heart 
is set upon revenge against Richard. 

By chance Yves encounters a monk 
whose admonition that God would have 
all of him brings about his central spir- 
itual crisis. For the rest of his life Yves 
pursues Richard in revenge, ever fleeing 
from God. In his flight Yves sinks to the 
lowest degredation. He joins a band of 
routiers, mercenary brigands who cap- 
italize on feudal enmities and fight for 
pay and plunder. Haunted by the 
monk’s words, and remembering Au- 
diart, now married, Yves is as crude as 
his fellows, respecting neither compan- 
ions, women or clergy. 

Finally he is brought before Richard, 
before whom he sings a song blaming 
Richard for Yves’ own damnation. Yves’ 
hatred is deep. But Richard understands: 
Yves cannot comprehend his charity. 
There follows a great scene contrasting 
the naivete of hatred with the magnan- 
imity of a simple conscience. Yves ap- 
proaches salvation through a violent 
struggle, and he is finally confessed by 
the monk who warned him. He goes 


with Richard on the Crusade. 
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The whole story is a narrative version 
of The Hound of Heaven but without 
Thompson’s metaphysical obscurity and 
rich verbiage. Like Thompson, Miss 
Prescott speaks to the reader as a spirit- 
ually sensitive individual. In this she is 
an exceptional novelist. 

Miss Prescott is proficient at spiritual 
and psychological portrayal of people of 
all classes. She is a master of controlled 
realism, as well as of plot and suspense. 
Even her simplest characters now and 
then rise to a subtle lyricism. The im- 
pact of her crucial scenes is exceptional 
but not overpowering. She has a feeling 
for people: one is made to sympathize 
with wrongdoers who are all too human, 
and especially with the pathetic, half- 
animalistic simplicity of Yves’ mistress 
Madeleine; and yet one wonders at the 
complexity of the soul of Yves of Rifau- 
con—dreamer, singer, sinner, penitent. 


Seeking Salvation 

In Wrong Places 

Tue Recoenitions, by William Gaddis. 
Harcourt, Brace. 956 pp. $7.50. 
Review by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


This review must end by not recom- 
mending this book. The negative aspects 
predominate in this reviewer’s mind, and 
he could not in conscience recommend 
it to the general public. Yet there are 
many reasons why some few should and 
could read it. 

Reading it was an experience of vio- 
lence, blasphemy, obscenity, grossness, 





H. F. M. Prescott: Flight and pursuit 


vileness. It was much like reading, at 
their ripest, Farrell, Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner, Graves, Dos Passos, Joyce. This re- 
viewer feels personally that there is 
much value in this novel, feels that it 
may be a great novel but he could never 
recommend it to any but dedicated spe- 
cialists in the art of the novel. There is 
brilliant writing here, witty comment, 
bitter pessimism, flashes of insight. 
There is no doubt that the author thinks 
not much of the rottenness of the in- 
tellectuals who seem lost beyond hope. 

It is a long novel, and we can well 
imagine it had been much longer. There 
are whole pages tightly packed with 
esoteric theological matters, chiefly her- 
etical and dubiously historical. There is 
a definite system of symbols present. 
There are several plots weaving in and 
out, shifting constantly. There is master- 
ful control shown by the author. At 
times it is as hard to follow as Paul 
Claudel’s Satin Slipper or James Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake. 

Here, in too painfully exact terms, 
we have a picture of what preachers and 
prophets have been telling us about our- 
selves. Most of the characters in this 
book are seeking salvation in the wrong 
places. It is an old story but yet a sad 
one. We are used to St. Paul’s explicit- 
ness, but even modern sensibility is 
hardly ready for the horrors here. 

That a young man only thirty-three 
years old could have written this should 
be answer enough to his seeming argu- 
ment that all is lost. 


A Murderer Stalks 

Witness of His Crime 

Tue Tart Dark Man, by Anne Cham- 
berlain. Bobbs-Merrill. 215 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Sr. Margaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


An inspired conjoining of two old and 
stirring plots makes this suspense story 
one that huddles a reader in his chair. 
It is a tale of hunter and hunted through 
one terrible lengthened afternoon, and 
of our childhood familiar, the little liar 
who too often cried danger, and so in 
his mortal peril stood without believers. 

When you know that the hunter has 
just committed murder and knows who 
saw him, and that the hunted is a little 
junior-high girl still in the misty and 
unwary world of childhood, you have 
cause enough for absorbed sympathy. 
When you discover the deeper reasons 
for Sarah Lou being such a gifted ex- 
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perimental liar as to have alienated her 
whole world, you would take up the 
cudgel for her—but no, you must help- 
lessly watch the silent, dark, undeviat- 
ing animal pursuit; must watch each 
group to whom the poor child attaches 
herself fade from her into the clamor- 
ous necessities of their own lives; must 
watch her little legs grow wooden, her 
breath grow short, her pursuer come 
unbearably nearer. 

Yet the rich dividends of satisfaction 
this book must bring its author derive 
from accomplishments even finer than 
sheer story. There is loving mastery of 
character here, and a bold economy of 
detail that is art. 

Anne Chamberlain knows the school 
and town world of well meaning peo- 
ple, willing, tired teachers, watchful 
janitors, gloriously effervescing Seniors, 
younger folk galvanizing from dream to 
action and back again, but Sarah Lou 
she has mothered to completion, and 
loves. 

Nor is there a waste glance, a false 
start anywhere. “The tall dark man,” a 
negation of humanity, an evil, is kept 
in the subservience of darkness through- 
out, is hardly glimpsed; the child, the 
beloved, the world’s responsibility, is in 
compassionate light, full scene. So fru- 
gally worded is the end that hours later, 
remembering with shuddering relief her 
safety, the reader completes the story 
for himself. Sarah Lou need lie no more 
—she is a heroine! 


Mau Mau Terror 

Aflame in Africa 

SOMETHING OF VALuE, by Robert Ruark. 

Doubleday. 566 pp. $5.00. 
Review by L. V. Jacks 

In this big novel, his first serious one, 
Robert Ruark has told the story of 
Henry McKenzie who farmed in Kenya, 
and the stories of his daughter Elizabeth 
who married Jeff Newton a neighboring 
farmer, his son Peter, and of Kimani, a 
Kikuyu boy who was Peter McKenzie’s 
playmate. After an opening scene with 
the two boys playing together, trouble 
begins. On a hunting trip Jeff Newton 
beats Kimani to teach him that a black 
is beneath an Englishman, and in the 
eyes of his people the blow degrades 
Kimani and lays a spell upon him. The 
murder of a new-born infant, Kimani’s 
half brother, is committed to remove the 
spell (Kikuyu religion says the baby 
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should be destroyed anyway as it was 
born feet first which is unlucky). There- 
upon English authorities jail the father 
and two midwives. To loosen the spell 
and to save his father from jail, Kimani 
tries to kill Jeff Newton, then flees to 
the woods, an outlaw. The Mau Mau 
terror breaks out and Kimani becomes 
one of the leaders, slaughters Jeff New- 
ton, burns his house, butchers his two 
children and nearly kills his wife. After 
a frenzied man hunt through 100 pages, 
Peter McKenzie kills Kimani. 

The book may be considered on three 
levels. First, it is a tremendous trav- 
elogue. The reader is lectured right and 
left. There is a flood of information 
about lions, leopards, hyenas, elephants, 
tsetse flies, circumcision practices, native 
beer, Kikuyu marriage customs, beauti- 
ful scenery. Nothing escapes the author's 
camera-like eye. Some bodily functions 
are perfomed by civilized people in pri- 
vate, but there is little privacy in this 
tale. A second level is that of “story.” 
But the actual story, distilled out of the 
torrent of words, would not fill 200 of 
the 566 pages. It has some deft turns, 
and for blood letting makes Mickey 
Spillane look like an amateur. 

The third level is the philosophic one. 
Here we have an ambitious politico- 
social message written under the veneer 
of a novel. It may have value for the 
anthropologist, economist, social scien- 
tist, colonial historian. Facts are so fan- 
tastic that the straight fiction reader 
tends to go along with it despite the lec- 
turing. The author has tried hard to 
depict the tangled social and _ political 
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From jacket for “Something of Value” 


“Some terrific raw material” 


threads that led up to the wholesale 
brutality of the Mau Mau. 

Mr. Ruark is a newspaperman, with 
an eye for striking detail and a skill 
in ferreting out things that cause im- 
portant movements in the world. He has 
neither subtlety nor style. Danger and 
death are present aplenty in his book, 
but his characters are so rigidly of a type 
that a reader knows at once what each 
will do. The novel depends for its shock- 
ing power upon murder, rape, torture, 


sodomy, stealing, arson, the murderous . 


and revolting customs of the savages, 
universal cruelty, unbelievable retalia- 
tion by white settlers, the continual 
presence of dangerous animals, and say- 
age assaults of nature. The story would 
have been far more effective had the 
writer suggested some things and left 
the reader a chance to imagine them. 
But the author is sincere. He loves East 
Africa. He may not know much about 
writing an artistic novel, but fortune 
gave him some terrific raw material. 


North Atlantic Convoy 
Fighting the Wolf-Pack 


Tue Goop SHEPHERD, by C. S. Forester. 

Little, Brown. 310 pp. $3.95. 

Review by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
The Captain Hornblower novels of C. S. 
Forester have given him a high place in 
the ranks of those who can spin a tale 
of the sea. In creating Commander 
Krause, the captain of the U. S. S. Keel- 
ing, he has equalled, if he has not sur- 
passed, Captain Hornblower. The Good 
Shepherd proves that the author can 
handle the American idiom as well as 
the English. 

There is as little profit in comparing 
Hornblower with Krause as there is in 
comparing Forester with other great 
writers of the sea. He writes without the 
dark brooding of Conrad; he has none 
of the jauntiness of Kipling, he avoids 
the philosophizing of Melville. And yet, 
he writes with taut narrative verve. No 
one handles navagational detail with 
more professional accuracy. He is able 
to involve his reader in the immediacy 
of each scene, and he sustains and builds 
suspense until it is almost agonizing in 
its intensity. Even the Greeks were not 
more scrupulous in their observance of 
the unities of time, place and action than 
Forester is in The Good Shepherd. 

This novel takes the reader through 
the gruelling days in which Commander 
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C. S. Forester: Guarding a convoy 


Krause, given his first combat command, 
directs a convoy through a wolf-pack of 
German submarines in a freezing, angry 
sea. Only a few escort vessels are at his 
disposal; munitions and fuel run low; the 
submarines press their wily, desperate 
attack; and Krause fights back coldly, 
expertly, mathematically precise in his 
operations, respecting the text book rules 
of warfare, and wisely allowing for the 
human variables in the minds of his en- 
emies. His miscalculations are few ‘and 
his successes are many. 

Throughout the hours of battle his 
attention seldom wavers from the grim 
task at hand. A hurried cup of coffee, a 
mouthful of food, the integrated flash 
of a text from Scripture, a self-question- 
ing of motives in an endeavor to keep 
his decisions free from subjectivity, and 
an occasional, haunting, humiliating 
recollection of the wife whom he had 
lostthese are the only distractions 
which interrupt his concentration on the 
lurking submarines. Through these 
danger packed hours, the white streak 
of a torpedo, the din of depth charges, 
the whine of shells, the icy, wind-driven 
spray of the sea, the discplined chatter 
of ship-communications, the brief bril- 
liance of star shells, the emerging shapes 
of periscopes, and the sleek, gray hulls 
of surfaced submarines make for tense 
and profitable reading. 

Krause is a pious, reasonable man, 
lonely and misunderstood in his devo- 





tion to duty, but unflinching in his re- 
solve to live according to its standards. 
Chance has played its directive role in 
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Edward Beach: Attacking a convoy 


the external geography of his life, but 
it has not been able to submerge his 
spirit. He has paid a price, as the closing 
paragraph of the novel indicates—“Now 
he was asleep. He could be called happy 
now lying spreadeagled and face down- 
ward on his bunk, utterly unconscious” 
—but for all of that he is a man, and he 
will fight again when he faces the re- 
turning realities of consciousness. 


Submarine War 

In the Pacific 

Run Sitent, Run Deep, by Com- 
mander Edward Beach, U.S.N. 
Henry Holt. 364"pp. $3.95. 
Review by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


In his recent Reading for Parents, Frank 
Sheed reiterates a principle that every 
student worth an A, or book reviewer 
worth the space of 300 words, should 
make second nature: make notes while 
you read! But Commander Edward 
Beach's Run Silent, Run Deep is the 
kind of book that may make both A 
students and 300-word book reviewers 
forget about second nature. It takes the 
reader down to the sea in submarines 
during World War II and makes him 
forget about such trivia as pencils and 
note-pads and even deadlines. 

The story swirls about Commander 
Richardson. A graduate of Annapolis, he 
made submarines his career even before 
war broke in December, 1941. Now it 
is August 31, 1945, the day after he was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. This is the way he begins: 





My name is Edward G. Richardson and 
I am a Commander in the Navy, skipper 
of the submarine Eel. They said to tell the 
whole story from the beginning—about the 
Medal of Honor and what led up to it, I 
mean—and that’s a big order. The story is 
as much about Jim Bledsoe and the Walrus 
as it is about me—but it starts long before 
the Walrus left New London. It properly 
begins on the old S-16, one frigid day right 
after Christmas, 1941, and it includes Laura 
Elwood, Jim’s fiancee, and Bungo Pete, a 
Jap destroyer skipper. 


Commanding officers, subordinates, a 
few civilians enter the picture. But Com- 
mander Richardson and Jim Bledsoe, his 
Executive Officer, remain the prominent 
characters. A few days ashore here in 
the States and at Midway and Pearl 
Harbor consume some of the time. But 
it’s on and in the sea that Run Silent, 
Run Deep unravels its tale. It’s a story 
of submarine warfare, tracking and de- 
stroying the Japanese freighters and 
naval forces in the Pacific. But most of 
all, it’s the story of the human heart and 
spirit at war, of two men, deeply respon- 
sive to each other’s integrity, nervously 
sensitive to the disparity of roles in 
which war has cast them. 

Run Silent, Run Deep closes with the 
rushing violence of a submarine attack 
and conquest. In one gigantic thrust 
Commander Richardson wipes out a seg- 
ment of the Japanese naval power that 
had destroyed the ship and the man he 
loved most. He returns home to tell his 
story, but above all to fill the void that 
was probably too big for Jim Bledsoe in 
the first place. 

Clean, authentic, gripping, Run Si- 
lent, Run Deep is a saga of epic propor- 
tions, a tale that deserves place in the 
great literature of the sea. 


An American’s Return 

To the “New China” 

VENTURE INTO Darkness, by Alice Tis- 
dale Hobart. Longmans, Green. 367 
pp. $3.95. 

Review by Marie Butler Coffey 
Once again the author of Oil for the 
Lamps of China has written a provoca- 
tive novel about China. This time it is 
the “New China” created by the Com- 
munists. To make certain her story 
would be authentic in every respect, 
Mrs. Hobart and her husband visited 
Hong Kong where they had been mar- 
ried forty years before. Among the 
friends who welcomed them were Amer- 
icans, English and Chinese, and from 
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these people the author learned the sad 
fate of the Chinese. 

As the story opens, David Conway, 
born in China of American parents, is 
returning after several years spent in the 
United States. It is a troubled conscience 
that brings David back to his birthplace. 
In 1949 he had been a banker in Shang- 
hai. At that time the Communists al- 
lowed no foreigner in a key business to 
leave China unless he could be replaced 
by a substitute who could carry on the 
business until Chinese could be trained 
to do the work. 

At that time David was having trouble 
with his wife, who had left for the 
United States. In order to save his mar- 
riage David turned his business over to 
the unsuspecting young American, Paul 
Damon, who believed he was _ taking 
over only temporarily, for the experience, 
while David was on vacation. Instead 
David sailed for the United States, 
abandoning Paul, who had little exper- 
ience in dealing with the Chinese. 

Year after year Paul had served as a 
Communist pawn. Then he was placed 
under “house arrest,” with all the fright- 
ening implications of that well-known 
Communist dodge. Paul’s young wife, 
whom he had left in the United States, 
brings her two children to David’s home 
to plead with him to help her husband. 
David agrees to try to save the man 
whom he had sacrificed on the altar of 
his own happiness. His experiences in 
trying to rescue Paul Damon make ex- 
citing reading. 

Written with the simple, unadorned 
skill. of the master craftsman, the story 
has a tremendous impact. The repeated 
evidence of the hatred cultivated among 
the Chinese for all Americans sends 
chills up and down the spine. It leaves 
the reader in a thoughtful mood, with a 
feeling that it really is later than most 
of us would like to believe. 


A French Family 
Hunts Its Betrayer 
Tue Hippen River, by Storm Jameson. 

Harper. 244 pp. $3.00. 

Review by Ferdinand ]. Ward, C.M. 
Storm Jameson’s latest novel, The Hid- 
den River deals with a French family’s 
stern concept of justice for collaborators 
with the Germans during the occupation 
of 1943. The setting of the story that 
begins in 1949, is the Monnerie home 
along the beautiful River Loire. 
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Louis de Wohl: Fiction 
that does not lessen fact 


To this family has come Adam Hart- 
ley, a former English captain, to express 
his thanks for their protection during 
the occupation, and to enquire about 
the betrayer of their cousin Robert Reg- 
nier. Although Hartley will unwittingly 
reveal the betrayer, he seems to represent 
the British viewpoint of justice in a fam- 
ily trial dealing with a case six years old. 
As the Englishman arrives, Cousi 
Marie Regnier is preparing to leave the 
home in which she reared her son 
Robert, and cared for Jean Monnerie 
and his younger brother Francois. She 
refuses to remain in the house with 
Uncle Daniel, a convicted collaborator, 
who is returning from his prison term. 
Before the uncle dies that very night, 
she has stood at his bedside vainly try- 
ing to force him to reveal her son’s be- 
trayer. The English novelist so carefully 
presents each character that one really 
knows him and fully understands his 
motives for action. 

Because The Hidden River has ex- 
tended discussions of justice and punish- 
ment, it moves slowly towards its con- 
clusion, the accomplishment of peace 
for Cousin Marie. She is ironly deter- 
mined that her son’s betrayer be found. 
In the beginning Jean is indifferent 
about old wrongs, for he tells Hartley, 
“When you are occupied, you will do 
many things you think impossible.” 
When Jean knows Robert's betrayer, he 


becomes executer. The Englishman's 
feeling is that a case as ancient as Rob. 
ert’s should be forgiven and forgotten, 

The Hidden River is a quiet book 
filled with talks on collaboration and 
punishment, and developed through 
well drawn characters. Like the River 
Loire it moves slowly to its end. 


Longinus the Centurion 
At Christ’s Crucifixion 


Tue Spear, by Louis de Wohl. Lippin- 
cott. 383 pp. $3.95. 

Review by Desmond Lonergan 
This is a well conceived novel based on 
the life of Longinus, the centurion who 
pierced the side of the Crucified Christ. 
Our introduction to Cassius Longinus is 
an exciting and portentous one, and it is 
entirely becoming that the action in- 
volves the instrument which adorns the 
family coat of arms and entitles the book, 
a spear. 

We next meet with Longinus in Judea 
where as an officer on patrol he saves a 
small Jewish party from desert bandits. 
Here he sees and never forgets Naomi, 
the very young wife of aged Boz. From 
this moment begins a series of events 
ever-increasing in dramatic content. Suc- 
cessively we are involved in the depre- 
dations of Dismas, Gestas and Bar Ab- 
bas; the scheming and hypocrisy of 
Scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees; the 
cunning of Caiphas and Herod. Judah 
of Kerioth soon worms his tragic figure 
into the intensifying plot. Miriam of 
Migdal and her sister Martha soften the 
denouement of the drama by their love 
and benevolence. We are treated to 
brief but revealing glimpses of the 
Twelve. One can sense Louis de Wohl’s 
feeling of human inadequacy in the 
presence of the Blessed Virgin, but ele 
quent is his reverential reticence. It is 
different with Christ, who after all, came 
to teach. The author has blended His 
authentic words in likely scenes and se 
quences, and the gospel is not lessened 
in the process. 

Louis de Wohl has created a com 
pletely absorbing story full of charming 
details of Roman and Jewish culture, 
with which the reader is made to feel 
almost familiar. More important, out 
saints and ideals are safe in his hands. 
And best of all, after reading this story 
of infatuation, love, revenge, betrayal, 
virtue and sin, we may love God all the 
more. 
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Variety of Stories 

By Eudora Welty 

Tue Brine OF THE INNISFALLEN AND 
OrneR Stories, by Eudora Welty. 
Harcourt, Brace. 207 pp. $3.50. 
Review by Frank X. Steggert 


The literary eminence of Eudora Welty 
is such that any new publication of her 
work is a matter of significance. To her 
multitude of admirers—among whom 
this reviewer must be numbered—it is 
also an occasion of rejoicing. Miss Welty 
has been called the greatest of her gener- 
ation of writers, an understandably gen- 
erous estimate borne out by The Bride of 
the Innisfallen, her fourth collection of 
stories. 

The title story and two others of the 
goup of seven appeared originally in 
The New Yorker; the remainder, some 
in altered form, in various literary re- 
views. While no single story approaches 
the classic stature of some of her earlier 
efforts—“Powerhouse,” “Petrified Man,” 
‘Why I Live at the P.O.” or “Livvie is 
Back”—the general level is, as always, 
high. As an artisan of the short story, 
Miss Welty is unexcelléd. Precision of 
language and a near perfect blending of 
style and atmosphere with thematic mat- 
ter are ever present in her work. 

The Bride of the Innisfallen contains 
more variety than ‘any of the previous 
collections. In the title story and in the 
longer narrative “Going to Naples,” she 
temporarily forsakes her native Delta 
region, for Ireland in the first instance 
and a Holy Year pilgrimage in the sec- 
ond. In “Circe,” the briefest of the seven 
pieces, she leaves this age completely 












Eudora Welty: “Style and atmosphere” 
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with a highly individualized retelling of 
the famous Odysseus episode. Here, and 
in the hallucinatory tale of the Civil 
War, “The Burning,” her exquisitely 
feminine insights are revealed in a truly 
faultless prose. 

Unfortunately, Eudora Welty cannot 
be summarized. There is so much depth 
in her stories, short or long, that no one 
or two line capsulization can have any 
adequate meaning. Those who know her 
will soon have this new volume. The un- 
familiar reader who encounters Miss 
Welty for the first time will find his 
efforts well expended. 


Hypocrisy and Frustration 

Of Great American “Game” 

Man on Spies, by Eliot Asinof. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 276 pp. $3.75. 


Review by James W. Arnold 


The novel of frustration has at last 
found its way into the fields once haunt- 
ed by such innocents as Frank Merri- 
well and Jack Armstrong. With all the 
bitterness and depression of a war novel- 
ist, and some of the passion of a propa- 
gandist, Eliot Asinof, himself a former 
professional baseball player, writes with 
power of the hypocrisy of the Great 
American Game. 

This is the story of how Mike Kutner, 
a talented outfielder in the mold of Dom 
DiMaggio — small, wears glasses, fast, 
good hitter, great fielder— gets pushed 
around. Sixteen years he plays in the 
minors, the chattel of a predatory club 
owner, before he gets the major league 
break. What happens during this strug- 
gle to Mike, his wife, his family, his 
associates, is not a pretty story. 

The drive to success among Amer- 
icans has been a favorite patsy of some 
writers, notably Marquand. Mr. Asinof 
in his first novel has switched the scene 
from the country club to the ballpark. 
But the result is-the same. The hero 
wants to get ahead, loses everything in 
the process. Only this time he does not 
even “succeed.” 

The author uses the brash method 
of telling his story through character 
sketches of thirteen people who meet 
Mike during his climb to the top. Mr. 
Asinof has an annoying habit of creat- 
ing characters who are pretty miserable 
people. The good are gutless, the bad 
omnipotent and brutal. The wife is will- 
ing to sleep with a scout to push,her 


husband’s career. She and Mike find 








Liturgical Piety 


by Rev. Louis Bouyer 
5 (of the Oratory) 


One of the most important 
works on the worship and pray- 
er life of the Church to appear 
in the present century, Liturgi- 
cal Piety will prove, at once, a 
remarkably illuminating intro- 
duction to the subject and a de- 
cisive turning point in the think- 
ing of those already versed in it. 
Father Bouyer makes very clear 
what the worship of the Church 
essentially is by showing how 
the nature of it has been ob- 
scured by certain movements in 
the past. In the course of his 
discussion, Father Bouyer lays 
down the profound and basic 
principles which govern the lit- 
urgy as an organic action — as 
the God-given form of truly liv- 
ing and life-giving worship. 


Five of the world’s 
great expertson 
the liturgy say: 


Godfrey Dieckman, O.S.B. 


Not since Guardini’s Spirit of the Lit- 
urgy has any one volume given such 
a comprehensive and inspirational 
view of the scope of the liturgical re- 
newal ... the book is a landmark of 
advance. 


Clifford Howell, S.J. 


The main chapters of the book consti- 
tute a treatise on liturgical theology 
so rich, so deep and beautiful, that 
they are likely to stand unsurpassed 
for years to come. 


Johannes Quasten 


...a work of lasting value, combining 
sound criticism with an inspiring en- 
thusiasm. 


Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 


A significant book which may well 
perform for the English - speaking 
world a service similar to that per- 
formed elsewhere by Guardini’s Spirit 
of the Liturgy. 
Dom Gregory Bainbridge 

. . will open up hitherto undreamt 
of vistas in the understanding of the 
nature of the Church, of the meaning 
of Baptism and the other sacraments, 


and, above all, of the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice. 


$4.75 at all bookstores 


University of Notre Dame Press 
Notre Dame, Indiana 








true love before marriage in an absurdly 
symbolic scene after a night game on 
the centerfield grass. 

What destroys the novel is the spirit- 
ual void. Mike is undoubtedly a victim 
of injustice, but not really much of a 
character. His ultimate value is success. 
When that is denied him, he ‘accepts 
failure, but you feel in his old age he 
will still be thinking about how he 
should have made it. 

Mr. Asinof is very much at home with 
the baseball scene. His language has an 
earthy truth to it, and he can peddle 
suspense until it hurts. His best crea- 
tions are the ballplayers, especially one 
old minor-league pro who has learned 
how to live. Final verdict: a point too 
tediously made, but an insight into the 
grubby aspects of the glamour sport that 
will stick in the memory. 


Scotch Clan in America 
Tue Scorswoman, by Inglis Fletcher. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 480 pp. $3.95. 


Review by Mary C. Dunne 


Thoroughness of research seems to mark 
all the work of Inglis Fletcher. ‘To write 
this book, Miss Fletcher journeyed to 
Scotland and the Isle of Skye, original 
home of the MacDonalds, to authenti- 
cate the history of this Scotish clan on 
whom the book centers. 

The Scotswoman is the first of the 
author’s books to use an historical per- 
sonage as principal character, and, al- 
though the book is fiction, Miss Fletcher 
says that fact plays a strong part in its 
background. The story deals with the 
MacDonalds, both before they leave 
their home on the Isle of Skye and after 
they have settled in North Carolina, 
stressing especially their part in the 
American Revolution. Adventure, ro- 
mance, double-dealing, piracy, murder, 
divided loyalties, inter-clan struggles and 
difficulties presented by the new land, 
all play their part in the clan MacDon- 
ald story. Flora MacDonald, one-time 
savior of Bonnie Prince Charlie is the 
heroine of the clan, although her pa- 
triotic act of twenty years ago may be a 
bit over-dramatized. Her good common 
sense and wholesomeness direct her ac- 
tions and influence those under her 
aegis. 

The Scotswoman is a revealing his- 
torical novel, ranking high in that field. 
It may open the eyes of those who read 
history with little insight into the day- 
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by-day drama from which our present 
nation has emerged. 

To honor Miss Fletcher for the recog- 
nition she has brought to her state, 
North Carolina has bestowed upon her 
the Sir Walter Raleigh Award for pre- 


eminence in creative fiction writing. 


Breton Life 


Tue Innocent Saitor, by Anne de 
Tourville. Translated by Mervyn Sa- 
vill. Farrar, Straus. 309 pp. $3.50. 
Review by Marguerite Gallagher 

Fifty years ago the lives of the Breton 

people were shadowed only by the lone- 

liness of the women awaiting the return 
of the sailors, and by the isolation of 
the sailors themselves during the long 
voyages. Anne de Tourville, a native of 

Brittany, writes sympathetically, and in 

a style that is half folk tale, half fan- 

tasy, of this way of life so detached from 

modern urban complexities. 

Yves Gael’s mother, who had lost 
most of her menfolk at sea, tried to keep 
her sons from it, but after a series of 
unsuccessful apprenticeships, Yves was 
reluctantly permitted to set out on his 
first voyage. His love of the sea was 
great, and his career a satisfying one, 
but Yves wanted the love of a woman 
as well. His marriage was not a happy 
one, however, for his wife lacked the 
inner resources to enable her to endure 
the contrast between the long absences 
of her husband, and his brief visits to 
his home. Finally Yves came home from 
a voyage to find that his wife had dis- 
appeared, taking the children with her. 
Eventually he found happiness in a sec- 


Anne de Tourville: Folk tale and fantasy 


ond marriage to a childhood friend, “f 


girl who was born a day too soon,” 
shadowy creature whose wretched chih 
hood had fortified her to endure ap 
hardship, but who settled down og 
tentedly to village existence, since Yye 
had reached retirement age. § 
The poetic charm of Miss de Tour 
ville’s writing lends The Innocent Sai 
a stature not warranted by its slight oda 
Her perceptive descriptions of village’ 
activities, and her naive hero’s reactions 
to the varied experiences of life make 
the book memorable. 


The World of Wodehouse 
Bertie Wooster Sees Ir THroucu, by 
P. G. Wodehouse. Simon and Schu 

ster. 246 pp. $3.50. 

Review by Beryl Hoskin 
The same old Wodehouse is back agai 
with Bertie Wooster and the incompar 
able Jeeves, in a story of subterfuge, mis# 
taken identity, and the usual minor c& 
tastrophies throughout. 4 

To compare a Wodehouse book with 
anything else that has ever been written 
would be a mistake. Or to tell the world 
today that Wodehouse is a great humom 
ist would also be in error. Those who 
today find our beamish boy, Bertie, @ 
scream undoubtedly belong to that other 
generation of the pre-war days when@ 
Jeeves story was part of our daily breade 
The language of Wodehouse was palit 
of the atmosphere of the fabulous tweiF 
ties. And as we range from “acerbitié 

» “Lor-love-a duck’s,” all in one pam 
graph, a bit of nostalgia creeps in. Bé 
tie’s enemy, Stilton Cheesewright is! 
caricature of the man - about - town 
those bygone days. And when Bertie 
rescued thrice from marriage, a f 
worse than death, we know the clog 
has been turned back many years. 7 

It is light-hearted escape literature, é 
artificial world made up of the 
ravings of a man named Pelham Gra 
ville Wodehouse, who came to N 
York on a three week vacation in 1% 
and after selling a story for five tim 
the sum he received in England, 
packed his bags and stayed awhile. 

And if today, “from some clump 
secret history,” there should emerge 
worthy an exponent of the clatte 
tongues of this generation of youth 
would be tempted like Bertie Woos 
“to give three rousing cheers and $s 
strewing roses from my hat.” 
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COLMAN J. BARRY, 0.S.B., is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History at St. John’s University and on 
Associate Editor of the American Benedictine 
Review. He is the author of “The Catholic 
Church and German Americans,” published by 
Bruce, and the fourth volume in the history of 
the Catholic University of America, “The Rec- 
torship of Denis J. O’Connell.” At present he 
is working on the centennial history of St. John’s 
Abbey and University, to be published in 1956. 


W 1TH the publication in October, 1954, of Arnold J. Toyn- 
7¥Y bee's final four volumes of A Study of History, there is 
tonsiderable interest again in his basic thesis that the theme of 
Mhistory worthy of most serious attention is religion. St. Augus- 


Mine said this fifteen centuries before and much better than 
Moynbee, and this idea has been an integral part of Christian 


i > ° ° 
Mtulture since the first apologists. An opportune occasion, how- 


er, is offered in our day to work out from Toynbee and point 
ip anew the value and need for religious history. 
» This is particularly a need in the United States. For far too 
Ong American historians interpreted American history from 
i narrow reference of the nation-state; or from a purely eco- 
fomic explanation of American growth; or again from the as- 
nishingly “unscientific” assumption that American origins are 
d in the so-called Anglo-Saxon democratic traditions of 
btéstant England. The pragmatic and materialistic viewpoint 
is often been tiresomely stressed in diplomatic, social and in- 
fllectual histories of the United States. A considerable num- 
er of these doctrinaire interpretations have now been shattered 
the depression of the 1930’s and the calamity of World 
Var II. But in few places on the horizon is there a glimmer 
Toynbee-ism in American history circles. No qualified Amer- 
historian has appeared, with sound principles of theology 
ind philosophy, to advance a Christian explanation of the real- 
ities of American civilization. 
| This is the special province of the historian of the American 
thurches. To respond to this challenge is the obvious vocation 
the historian of the Catholic Church in the United States. 


May, 1955 


May, 1955 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA 
COLMAN J. BARRY, Guest Editor 


A beginning has been made and a number of excellent books 
have been written. A real impetus for work of this kind was 
given by the American bishops seventy years ago at the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. In their pastoral letter of 1884 
they advocated the teaching of Church history and of Amer- 
ican history in the Catholic schools. Their admonition was im- 
plemented at the Catholic University of America in 1914 when 
the late Monsignor Peter Guilday inaugurated the study of 
American Church history, with a program leading to advanced 
degrees. Guilday’s program was, and remains today, the only 
one of its kind in the United States. A representative number 
of the books listed here have been directed from the Depart- 
ment of History in the Catholic University of America. Other 
Catholic universities have produced some first-class mono- 
graphs in American Catholic history as well. At the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame the splendid collections of American Cath- 
olic manuscripts have been used profitably by faculty and 
graduate students there. 

The historians of American Catholicism have been con- 
cerned, for the most part, with presenting the facts of Catholic 
influence on American developments, and with discovering the 
full story of American Catholic personages and events so often 
passed over if not completely unknown. These works have, 
therefore, been an attempt to do justice to that heroic list of 
explorers, founders, missionaries, churchmen, statesmen, profes- 
sional men and literary figures. In recent years more inter- 
pretative studies of movements, problems, issues and trends in 
American Catholicism have appeared. 

Yet it is apparent that the surface has only begun to be ex- 
posed, Equally apparent is the meager handful of trained Cath- 
olic historians who are qualified, or who are interested in pub- 
lications in American Church history. The Reverend John 
Tracy Ellis, Guilday’s successor at the Catholic University of 
America, stated in the May, 1952, issue of The Bulletin of the 
National Catholic Educational Association that from 1941 to 
1952 only seven students took the Ph.D. degree and only nine 
the M.A. degree in American Church history. He went on to 
say: “. . . it would not seem rash to conclude that the pro- 
portion of teachers in American Catholic schools who have 
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any formal training in this field is shockingly low when viewed 
in the light of the immense number of Catholics engaged in 
teaching American history. . . . Certainly the relatively insig- 
nificant number who have received training in the field at the 
Catholic University of America since 1941 would indicate that 
the vast majority of our teachers of American history are re- 
ceiving little or no training in the American Catholic past.” 
Though a course in universal church history is taught in every 
major seminary, there were in 1952 a total of three seminaries 
that offered a specific year or semester in the history of the 
American Church. General church history is being offered in 
religion and history departments of a slowly increasing number 
of Catholic liberal arts colleges, while only one college has a 
course in American Catholic history for lay undergraduates, 
and one other is preparing to offer such a course. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the benefit derived from knowing 
the history of the institution with which a man or woman is 
to be most closely associated throughout life. There is no tie, 
apart from family, which is a closer bond for the American 
Catholic than the links which hold him to the Church. The 
Catholic fortified with a solid knowledge of the Church’s his- 
tory in his own native land will be able to meet current attacks 
with a calm mind and balanced judgment. More important 
than that, he will understand and enjoy the full knowledge of 
his origins, while moving out from a provincial outlook to ob- 
tain a much needed re-orientation. He will in this way grasp 
and understand the striking unity of western Christendom, of 
which our American society is an integral part. 

These books in the following list can supply such possibil- 
ities to the reader. A good beginning has been made with them. 
These selected works are the most representative of more than 
a thousand available titles in the history of the American 
Church. Besides, there are several important books now in 
preparation which will be valuable additions to this list. They 
include biographies of the first archbishop of Milwaukee, John 


Martin Henni, by Monsignor Peter Leo Johnson, and of ¢ 
first archbishop of New York, John Hughes, by the Reverend 
Henry J. Browne; an analysis of the “Americanism” conte 
versy by the Reverend Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C.; a hig 
tory of the North American College in Rome by the’ Rev. 
erend Robert F. McNamara; a biography of Archbishop Mar: 
tin J. Spalding of Baltimore by the Reverend Peter E. Hogan,” 
S.S.J., while the Reverend David F. Sweeney, O.F.M., is now” 
at work on a life of Bishop John Lancaster Spalding of Peoria,” 
one of our greatest American Catholics. The Reverend Vin-~ 
cent F, Holden, C.S.P., is writing a long-awaited definitive # 
life of Father Isaac Hecker. The Reverend John Tracy Ellis 3 
lectures delivered in January, 1955, at the University of Chi & 
cago constitute a brief history of the Church in this country 
which will be published soon. Father Ellis is also editing a 
volume of documents in American Catholic history which will % 
be suitable both for use in the classroom and for the general © 
reader. 

Other challenging investigations await competent Americas 
Catholic historians. The historical facts of our American civi- @ 
ization must be reviewed in proper perspectives. The spiritual 7 | 
history of our American society, the interior life of American § 
Catholicism, the unity of Western civilization, of which the 7 
United States is the present frontier, all need sincere, realistic 
historical treatment both in books and re-orientated teaching” 
programs in our Catholic schools. Besides the need for a theo 
logical and philosophical deepening, there is a corresponding } 
historical vacuum to fill. Father McAvoy discussed these needs | 
ina provocative article, “The American Priest Discovers Amer 
ican History,” in the American Ecclesiastical Review for Sep” 4 
tember, 1954. There is no doubt that many American Cath: | 
olics, both clerical and lay, are making this discovery. Deter: = 
mined readers, students, teachers and authors are now needed © 
to advance this important development in the maturing of 
Catholicism in the United States. 
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Adams, William Forbes. Ireland and Irish Im- 
migration to the New World from 1815 to 
the Famine. New Haven, 1932. A scholarly 
study of the full background of the early 
Irish immigration movement to America 
which has had such a major effect on Amer- 


ican Catholicism. 


Ahern, Patrick H. The Life of John J. Keane, 
Educator and Archbishop. Milwaukee, 
1955. In this biography, the reader will find 
much of the history of the Church in the 
last half of the nineteenth century. This is 
a scholarly and thorough study of one of 
the central figures in the controversies of 
that period. It should be read along with 
the lives of Gibbons and Ireland. 


Billington, Ray Allen. The Protestant Cru- 
sade, 1800-1860. New York, 1952. This 
book, first published in 1938, is not only 
first rate, but required reading. It leaves 
little to be desired on general aspects of the 
nineteenth century anti-Catholic movements 
of the nativists and Know-Nothings. Such 
a work goes a long way toward explaining 
the atmosphere in which our immigrant 
forefathers had to move. 


Bolton, Herbert Eugene. Rim of Christendom. 
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A Biography of Eusebio Francisco Kino. 
New York, 1936. The late Dr. Bolton did 
yeoman’s work in unveiling the much over- 
looked Spanish influences on American co- 
lonial developments. Here is a first-rate bi- 
ography of an important Jesuit missionary 
of the colonial West. His Spanish Border- 
lands (New Haven, 1921) and regional 
study, Wider Horizons of American His- 
tory (New York, 1939), are major contri- 
butions among many other works, to a bal- 
anced understanding of the civilizing forces 
in North America. 


Brophy, Sister A. Liguori. The Social Thought 
of the German Roman Catholic Verein. 
Washington, 1941. The Central Verein has 
been in the forefront in defining and ap- 
plying Catholic social principles in the 
United States. Its effect on German Catho- 
lic immigrants and their achievements has 
been outstanding. 


Browne, Henry J. The Catholic Church and 
the Knights of Labor. Washington, 1949. 
A major study, this volume is exhaustive, 
balanced historical craftsmanship. The in- 
terrelationship of the early American labor 


movement with the Catholic Church, and 


=. C 
the happy outcome of their original differ 
ences makes for rewarding reading and stim: | 


ulating ideas. 


Burns, James A., C.S.C., and Bernard J. Kohk 


brenner. A History of Catholic Educatio Bs f 
in the United States. New York, 1937. Mt © 
Kohlbrenner here condenses the two earlier 
volumes of Father Burns on the same sub © 

ject. This is the best textbook available, des ~ C 
pite a considerable number of errors and 
needed revisions, current additions and re 
evaluations. This topic badly needs further 
historical study. = 


Cadden, John Paul. The Historiography of ¥ . 


the American Catholic Church. Washing 
ton, 1944. Written as a thesis for the? 7 
S.T.D. degree, this first attempt to co-relate I 
the bibliography and historiography of the 
Church in the United States is a necessary 
reference. r 


Catholicism in America. New York, 1954 Is M4 


The articles assembled in this book first ap 

peared in The Commonweal during 1953. § 
They are by laymen and represent outlooks @ 
on the current Catholic scene in the United) 
States expressed in one way or another if 
The Commonweal for thirty years. They 
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"have importance as representing that point 
‘of view, are significant as contemporaneous 
_ opinions by laymen. 

Catholic Church in World Affairs. Edited 
> by Waldemar Gurian and M. A. Fitzsimons. 
© Notre Dame, 1954. A series of essays of un- 
" even quality on the status of Catholicism 
© in the world today. Several chapters bear on 
' the church in the United States and are 










" stimulating current evaluations of Church 
, % and State, social action, and the character- 
- @ istics of American Catholicism. 
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® Chittenden, Hiram M., and Albert T. Rich- 
© ardson (Eds.) Life, Letters, and Travels of 
Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, S.J., 1801- 
1873. 4 vols. New York, 1905. This still 
remains the standard source book for the 
’ unparalled romance of Father De Smet’s 
> life and work as promoter of the Jesuit In- 
dian missions of the West. 


| Gicognani, Amleto, G. Sanctity in America. 

' Patterson, N.J., 1941. The present Apostol- 
ic Delegate to the United States has here 
collected a series of biographical sketches of 
men and women whose virtue stands out in 
the history of the Church in the United 
States. 


| Cobb, Sanford H. The Rise of Religious Lib- 
erty in America. New York, 1942. In an 
age that has seen the rise of Blanshardism, 
Cobb’s solid and sound treatment, which 
appeared originally in 1902, of our distinc- 
tive American historical developments in 
| teligion is indispensable. Combined with 
eR =3=The First Freedom (New York, 1948), of 
+ ™@  ##Wilfred Parsons, S.J., the student has here 
. 1 _ basic standard reference for the much mis- 
i” » epresented American development of re- 

ligious liberty. Another excellent source on 
f ™ the same topic, which furnishes further 
® careful interpretation, is Evarts Boutell 
Green’s Religion and State. The Making 
and Testing of an American Tradition 


—™ (New York, 1941). 
"® Code, Joseph B. Dictionary of the American 
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"@ = Heirarchy. New York, 1940. A serviceable 
: teference guide for chronological, biograph- 

™ ical, and background data on American 
- @ bishops up to the dates of publication. 
* Every library needs this handy, one-volume 


Baedeker to the bishops, although a revised 
edition is much to be desired to correct the 
numerous errors. 


r 
. Curley, Michael Joseph, C.SS.R., Venerable 
e John Neuman, C.SS.R. Washington, 1952. 
The saintly life of Bishop Neuman of Phil- 
adelphia is now becoming better known. 
y ithe work of this nineteenth-century Re- 
f-§ © demptorist bishop is here given documented 
‘@ ~~‘ treatment by a trained historian of his own 
a congregation. 
@> Day, Dorothy, From Union Square to Rome. 
* || Silver Spring, Md., 1939. If read along 
® with Miss Day’s more recent The Long 
Loneliness (New York, 1952), this is as 
good a contemporaneous account of Cath- 
olic reaction to the depression years of the 
30’s as can be obtained. The Catholic 
Worker movement, early forms of the lay 
apostolate in modern times, etc., receive a 
sincere and valued interpretation from a 
dedicated American participant. 
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Dehey, Elinor Tong. Religious Orders of 
Women in the United States. Hammond, 
Indiana, 1930. The origins and activity of 
the army of dedicated women in the various 
sisterhoods of our country is outlined. Still 
the standard reference twenty-five years 
after publication, despite a lack of current 
additions. A handy informative manual for 
the sisterhoods is Thomas P. McCarthy, 
C.S.V., Guide to the Catholic Sisterhoods 
in the United States (Washington, 1952). 

Doll, Louis W. The History of Saint Thomas 
Parish, Ann Arbor. Ann Arbor, 1941. In 
the area of local and parochial history this 
work is in many ways a model. It could be 
used as an example for anyone looking for 
direction before attempting the difficult and 
much abused art of writing parish history. 
Further examples of parish history are a 
booklet prepared by the clerics of St. John’s 
Abbey: Jacobs Prairie, One Hundred Years 
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(Collegeville, 1954), and Robert F. Mc- 
Namara’s A Century of Grace (Rochester, 
1948), the story of St. Mary’s parish, Corn- 
ing, N.Y. 

Egan, Maurice Francis. Recollections of a 
Happy Life. New York, 1924. There should 
be many more publications of the memoirs 
of prominent American Catholics. This 
autobiography by one of our first Catholic 
editors, professors and diplomats, sketches 
the background of Catholic participation in 
the expansive, optimistic nationalism of 
American life during the years before 
World War I. 

Elliott, Walter, C.S.P. The Life of Father 
Hecker. New York, 1891. This is, perhaps 
the most controversial book in American 
Catholic history. When it was translated 
into French, a chain reaction of charges of 
heresy (“Americanism”) was set off which 
culminated in January, 1899, in Leo XIII’s 
letter Testum benevolentiae. Any library 
which has this book is fortunate; any library 
which can obtain a copy now is twice as 
fortunate. 

Ellis, John Tracy. The Formative Years of the 
Catholic University of America. Washing- 
ton, 1946, Father Ellis began the critical 
study of our national Catholic university 
with this able work. He then directed the 
three succeeding volumes in the set which 
have appeared to-date: Patrick H. Ahern, 
The Rectorship of John J. Keane (Washing- 





ton, 1948); Peter E. Hogan, S.S.J., The 
Rectorship of Thomas J. Conaty (1949); 
Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., The Rectorship 
of Denis J. O’Connell (1950). This set is 
the first attempt in the United States to 
write the history of a Catholic educational 
institution completely, honestly, objectively 
and scientifically. The books have been 
praised by competent critics for just those 
qualities. 


Ellis, John Tracy. James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 2 vols. Milwau- 
kee, 1952. Father Ellis has here established 
a standard for scholarship in the writing of 
Church history for our times. His life of 
Cardinal Gibbons is actually a history of 
the Church in the United States from the 
Civil War through World War I. It is in- 
dispensable for every library and the start- 
ing point for any reader who would truly 
understand the American Catholic scene to- 
day. This work gives America what Wil- 
frid Ward’s The Life of John Henry Car- 
dinal Newman gave England in 1912. 


Ellis, John Tracy. A Select Bibliography of 
the History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Washington, 1947. This is 
a selection of close to 800 titles in American 
Church History, with thumb nail descrip- 
tions of each entry. It is a basic general ref- 
erence work. 


England, John. The Works of the Right Rev- 
erend John England, edited by Sebastian 
Messmer, et al. 7 vols. Cleveland, 1908. 
Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee collect- 
ed and edited the valuable sermons, lectures 
and writings of the first Bishop of Charles- 
ton. England deserves to rank as one of the 
leading bishops of the American Church 
along with Carroll, Hughes, Spalding, Gib- 
bons, Ireland and Keane. 


Foley, Albert S. Bishop Healy: Beloved Out- 
caste. New York, 1954. This is a semi-pop- 
ular life of the second bishop of Portland, 
Maine, whose mother was a negro. His life 
is an interesting social study of the exper- 
iences of a Catholic priest and bishop under 
such circumstances in New England of the 
late nineteenth century. 


Fox, Sister Mary Harrita. Peter E. Dietz, 
Labor Priest. Notre Dame, 1953. A schol- 
arly monograph from the department of 
History of the University of Notre Dame. 
Father Dietz was a pioneer in social con- 
sciousness and activity, and his contribu- 
tion is here carefully surveyed. 

Garraghan, Gilbert J., S.J. The Jesuits in the 
Middle United States. 3 vols. New York, 
1938. An excellent treatment of the work 
of the Jesuits in the Middle West. Father 
Garraghan, late outstanding Jesuit historian 
of American Catholic history, used the same 
sound, scholarly techniques in exploding 
old errors and myths of Catholic history in 
the same area in his Chap‘*rs in Frontier 
History (Milwaukee, 1954). 

Gibbons, James Cardinal. Retrospect of Fifty 
Years. 2 vols. Baltimore, 1916. These vol- 
umes of memoirs of the great American 
Cardinal are indispensable. The early years 
of his life, the Vatican Council, along with 
sermons and addresses of his later years, are 


included. 
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Guilday, Peter. A History of the Councils of 
Baltimore (1791-1884). New York, 1932. 
This is the best general work on the nation 
al and provincial counciliar legislation of 


the Catholic Church in the United States. 


Guilday, Peter. An Introduction to Church 
History. St. Louis, 1925. Monsignor Guil- 
day was the first after John Gilmary Shea's 
death in 1892 to begin a systematic and 
critical study of the Church in the United 
States. In his capacity as professor of Amer- 
ican Church history at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America he was a pioneer after 
he joined the faculty in 1914. Before Guil- 
day, journalists, essayists and local folk-lore 
protagonists held the field in great part; he 
began and directed many serious and schol- 
arly monographs in American Church his- 
tory. This excellent book contains Guilday’ s 
seminar principles for research methods in 


Church history. 


Guilday, Peter. The Life and Times of John 
Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, (1735- 
1815). 2 vols. New York, 1922. The Life 
and Times of John England (1786-1842). 
2 vols. New York, 1927. Guilday’s biogra- 
phies of Carroll and England are standard 
works for the early Church in the United 
States, and, it must be added, the starting 
point for any serious interest in the field. 
These four volumes represent the late Mon- 
signor Guilday’s mature scholarship and are 
good examples of his technique of writing 
church history through documented bi- 
ographies. 


Hoffman, Mathias M. The Church Founders 
of the Northwest. Milwaukee, 1937. The 
history of the Church of the trans-Missis- 
sippi West in the mid-century receives 
sound treatment at the hands of Monsignor 
Hoffmann. 


Holden, Vincent F., C.S.P. The Early Years 
of Isaac Thomas Hecker (1819-1844). 
Washington, 1939. Father Holden is now 
working on what promises to be the defini- 
tive life of Hecker. It has long been needed 
and will be eagerly awaited. This careful 
analysis of his early life, if it is a foretaste 
of the work to come, speaks well of what 
readers may expect. 


Hughes, Thomas, S.J. CEd.) History of the 
Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial 
and Federal, Texts and Documents. 4 vols. 
New York, 1908, 1910. An early effort to 
collect and narrate the Jesuit contribution in 
the United States from 1605-1838. The at- 
tached documents are invaluable today. 


Ireland, John. The Church and Modern So- 
ciety. Lectures and Addresses. 2 vols. Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, 1897, 1904. No theme 
interested Archbishop Ireland more, and no 
reader will fully understand the basic issue 
of American Catholicism, both in the past 
and present, until he has acquainted him- 
self with these invaluable essays. 


Ives, J. Moss. The Ark and the Dove. New 
York, 1936. The early story of Maryland as 
a Catholic colony, and the distinctive con- 
tribution there toward religious liberty, is 
popularized in this readable account. 


Johnson, Peter Leo. Sinffed Saddlebags: The 
Life of Martin Kundig, Priest, (1805-1879). 
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Periodicals in the Field of American Church History 4 
THE AMERICAS. In this quarterly, published by the Academy of America 


Franciscan History, there are occasional articles in the field. 


CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW. This quarterly, published by the / 
ican Catholic Historical Association, is the basic magazine. Each issue contaii 
articles, reviews and comments on developments in American Church history, 4 
well as in all other branches of history. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. Here are articles rn 
reviews on the Church in the Southwest, insular possessions, Central and Sout 


America. 


HISTORICAL BULLETIN. Published at St. Louis University for . 


and students of history, this contains brief revisionist articles. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES of the United States Cath 
Historical Society of New York. This is an annual volume of essays, a id 
correspondence, etc., with contents both popular and scholarly. 


MID-AMERICA. Published under the auspices of Loyola University, Chics - 
this quarterly is devoted chiefly to the Catholic history of the Middle West ami 


Hispanic America. 


RECORDS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCI 
OF PHILADELPHIA. A quarterly devoted to American Church history at 
American history, it includes articles in the field. 


REVIEW OF POLITICS. This journal carries articles on phases of anal 
Church history as well as book reviews. It is published at the University ¢ 


Notre Dame. 





Monsignor Johnson, a veteran student and 
teacher of Church history, has produced a 
carefully documented and important life 
story of one of the outstanding German 
missionary priests of the Middle West. 

Kennedy, John H. Jesuit and Savage in New 
France. New Haven, 1950. Another first- 
rate study of the Catholic missionary effort 
among North American Indians during the 
Colonial period. 


Kenton, Edna, (Ed.) Jesuit Relations and Al- 
lied Documents. New York, 1954. Those 
fortunate libraries which contain Rueben 
Gold Twaites seventy-three volume edition 
of The Jesuit Relations are few and far be- 
tween. Selections from the original volumes 
can be had in this one volume compilation 
as a delightful foretaste of what awaits in 
the memoirs and reports of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica 

Klein, Felix. Americanism: A Phantom Her- 
esy. Crawford, N.J., 1951. The fourth vol- 
ume of Abbe Klein’s important memoirs, 
Souvenirs, has been translated and com- 
bined in one volume with Archbishop Ire- 
land’s well-known introduction to Elliott's 
life of Hecker, and a forward by the Rev- 
erend James M. Gillis, C.S.P. A highly 
valuable interpretation of the controversy 
over “Americanism” by its chief French pro- 
tagonist, is now available to English read- 
ers. Here is real adventure and drama from 
our living past, not to mention the indis 
pensable recollections of the man who was 
very close to the heart of the matter. 


Lemcke, Peter Henry, O.S.B. Life and J 


of Prince Demetrius Augustine Gal 
translated by Joseph C. Plumpe from 
German edition of 1861. New York, Ff 
Although irregular in treatment and ¢ 
in style, this contemporaneous life of { 
letzin is required reading for an understj 
ing of the diversified European infl 
that played upon the early Church 


nation. 


Long, Morden H. A History of the 


People. Vol. I: New France. Toronto, ! 
This survey gives careful. and compre 
sive treatment to the contribution of 
French colonial empire in North Am 
Due attention is given to the Church. 
reading as this can help break down n 
alistic outlooks on American developmi 
or the exaggerations of English, 
West interpretations of American hi 
not to mention excessive emphasis on F 
erick Jackson Turner’s frontier theory. — 


Lord, Robert H., John E. Sexton and Ed 


T. Harrington. History of the A I 
of Boston in the Various Stages of Its 
velopment, 1604 to 1943. 3 vols. New ¥ 
1944. In the realm of diocesan histories 
co-operative work leads the field as ms 
for any American diocese. It is writtel 
history by historians, and despite 
weakness and an unevenness of treatr 
is a happy advance over former efforts. 
good is the earlier book by John H. 
History of the Archdiocese of Cinci 
(New York, 1921). 
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eart-Beats 
Our Hearts Are Restiess, by Gladys 

Baker. Putnam. 282 pp. $3.50. 

Review by Laverne Gay 

ladys Baker's story of her conversion, 
and the paths that led to it, captured an 
extensive audience some four years ago; 
and now we have a novel, not much less 
autobiographical than I Had To Know, 
though most likely for a younger audi- 
ence. 

The title, taken from St. Augustine, 
is the story of many a modern existence. 
Georgia Gale the writer has fled to a 
Swiss sanatorium to deal with her alco- 
holism. Her magic mountain proves a 
happy one, and holds for her a double 
emancipation into normal life. Miss 
Gale has been tripped up, her psychi- 
atrist discovers, by a former unfulfilled 
love, and her ability to create has been 
stymied by the conflicts involved in a 
thwarted spirituality. 

Observing her as she nearly destroys 
herself in misguided attachment to an 
artist in the sanatorium, a “weak-sister” 
as well as an alcoholic, the sympathetic 
young doctor fills Georgia’s philosophic 
void by putting her in the way of friend- 
ship with the saintly mother superior in 
a near-by convent. The novel’s most ef- 
fective passages occur here; it is a relief 
to read scenes by someone who is ade- 
quately equipped to interpret, however 
whimsically, convents and conventual 
life. 

There are heart-beats a-plenty and sev- 
eral complications within the main one, 
and one or two characters, notably Geor- 
gia and the nun, are satisfyingly real. 
No secrets imparted here can spoil the 
book’s enjoyment; the reader is not sur- 
prised—and not displeased—to find the 
doctor most tenderly in love with his 
charge, and handily unattached. A light 
story on a popular theme, this is a de- 
finitely Catholic novel. It is a good one. 
It would serve nicely as a present for a 
young woman newly wide-eyed about 
problems and “sophistications” of life. 


A Novelist Disappears 


A PLace oF Cooxngss, by D. M. Brosia. 
Kenedy. 175 pp. $3.00. 


Review by Charles A. Fecher 


This is a first novel, and one may say 
of it all the things that it is customary to 
Say about first novels: that it is immature 
and groping, that it shows a lack of mas- 
tery of the novelist’s techniques, that 
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the language (the story is told through 
the mouths of the four principal char- 
acters) is often commonplace to the 
point of being trite. One may observe, 
too, that the psychological motivation of 
the protagonist’s actions is frequently 
blurred and unconvincing. Finally, one 
may remark, patronizingly, that it shows 
promise. 

But when all these reviewers’ cliches 
are out of the way, there remains a great 
deal else to say. Mr. Brosia has told a 
simple and beautiful story with perfect 
artistic honesty, and the first quality 
that will strike any reader of the book 
is its obvious sincerity. The author might 
have won many more readers, and much 
more critical acclaim, by telling it on a 
level of tortuous introspection and self- 
analsis. Instead, by letting the outward 
action unfold through the narratives of 
three people who know the hero but are 
not privy to his inmost thoughts and de- 
velopment, and by then letting the latter 
appear for a brief final chapter of de- 
nouement and explanation, he has 
achieved an effect of simplicity which is 
rare in modern fiction. The story grows, 
and grows upon the reader, as it ad- 
vances; my guess is that the author 
learned to write by writing it. 

Alec Menard, the successful novelist 
who disappears mysteriously and is the 
object of an intense search by his bro- 
ther, is, to my mind, the least interesting 
character in the book. Jaffa, the literary 
agent, is much better done; and so too, 
though he appears for but a few pages, 


John Wiles: The struggle is futile 


is the striking figure of the dying Fran- 
ciscan friar. But the most truly drawn 
character is the girl Monica; the portrait 
of her shows a grasp of feminine psy- 
chology which male novelists consider- 
ably more mature than Mr. Brosia do 
not always attain. 


Doomed African Boy 
THe Moon to Pray Wirn, by John 

Wiles. John Day. 247 pp. $3.50. 

Review by John P. Foley 
As the protagonist of John Wiles’ fatal- 
istic story of life on the Dark Continent, 
Pinto was doomed from the beginning. 
From that day in the Kraal when he 
stumbled upon a killer’s secret he was 
on the run—always without hope, al- 
ways dreading the uncertain tomorrow. 
Not even in Durban where he finds 
friendship and love and a knowledge of 
God could he combat the forces of de- 
struction, personified in the ubiquitous 
police and the overlording whites. He is 
like a piece of scrap paper buffeted along 
a dirty cavernous street by a high wind. 

Pinto is theoretically after the moon 
represented as man’s ultimate goal, but 
unattainable because of its secret which 
is its ring. “To know this secret, which 
is the secret of all things, is to lay hands 
on the God of the Moon. But that is to 
lay hands on the God of all things. That 
is why there is a ring around the moon.” 

The futility of Pinto’s struggle comes 
to a crashing close when in the end, 
just as salvation seems within his grasp, 
he is left kneeling in the darkness be- 
side a baying hound with a cold wind 
sweeping down on him and the police 
not far behind. 

Mr. Wiles’ delineation of a hapless 
South African boy thrust into a civiliza- 
tion for which he is not equipped is 
neatly drawn, but his tomtom-like style 
which borders on the monotonous and 
which is overladen with a repetitious 
quality grinds upon the nerves, leaving 
the reader with a sense of despair or, at 
least, frustration. 


Montana Ranch 

Tue Curtew’s Cry, by Mildred Walk- 
er. Harcourt, Brace. 382 pp. $3.95. 
Review by Sr. M. Cornelius, $.S.N.D. 

There is enough verisimilitude in The 

Curlew’s Cry to hold your interest while 

you are reading it, but it has neither 

the depth nor the strength to achieve 
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permanence. Life in Brandon Rapids, 
Montana, from 1905 to the period be- 
fore World War II is spread out before 
us in panoramic fashion, and we are 
shown the decline of the ranching in- 
dustry and the rise of the dude ranch. 
Perhaps it is because the spread is too 
broad that the story fails to make an 
impression; there is no center of inter- 
est in the picture. 

Although the plot is weak, elements 
of conflict are present. The culture of 
the East (New York and New Eng- 
land) is represented by Pam’s mother 
and the co-owners of the ranch her fa- 
ther manages; the greater liberality and 
democracy of the West, by Pam herself 
and her father. Again, the romantic past 
of the pioneer lives on in Pam and 
clashes with the practical reality of the 
rootless Rose. In neither case are the 
lines sharply drawn. The weaknesses of 
the protagonists are at least as apparent 
as their good points, and the reader's 
sympathy remains dormant. 

Pamela is a woman without the capac- 
ity for love and without any compelling 
sense of duty. Nothing touches her very 
deeply. She moves through girlhood and 
womanhood, through marriage and di- 
vorce, through adversity and prosperity 
with a detachment which seems a little 
less than human. Rose, on the other 
hand, develops from a scheming girl 
into a passionately devoted wife, but 
lacks the integrity which would win the 
reader's respect and admiration. 

The title loneliness and 
bleakness. It is well-chosen. The Cur- 
lew’s Cry is a bleak and lonely book. 


suggests 


Dangerous Age 

Tue Monocamist, by Thomas Gal- 
lagher. Random House. 248 pp. 
$3.50. 

Review by Jack W. Porter 
In his second novel, Mr. Gallagher has 
carved — no! — hewn and hacked out a 
“slice of life.” And a succulent morsel it 
is too, all but dripping with sex, passion 
and frustration. 

John Wisher, who has come through 
the depression, is now a successful busi- 
nessman, respected father of three 
grown children, and a habitually faith- 
ful husband of some twenty-five years. 
At fifty-two, John, the manager-owner 
of a 300-car garage in the vicinity of 
New York’s Columbia University, be- 
gins to feel that life has passed him by, 


trapping him on a barren waste of bore. 
dom and loneliness. 

But not for long! Mercedes Cost, a 
young piano student at the nearby Jyjl 
liard School of Music, enters his life by 
way of an empty office, set up for he 
as a practice studio in the garage, As 
he falls in love with Mercedes, John has 
to contend not only with his own cop. 
science, but with a wife who suspects 
his infidelity. To add to the complica 
tions, Mike, John’s son, is also attracted 
to Mercedes, who repulses him in his 
dual role of morally indignant son and 
would-be lover. 

For all its soap-opera flavor, the nar- 
rative moves in turbulent episodes, fairly 
well integrated, toward a tragic climax 
unfortunately, the facile attempt to close 
with a happy ending is unconvincing 
since it destroys an otherwise consistent 
delineation of the characters involved, 

Some readers may be distracted by 
the persistent cinematographical style of 
the author. True, Mr. Gallagher can 
capture a scene vividly, but one might 
wish that he had occasionally left some- 
thing to the reader’s imagination. In- 
deed, had he eliminated much routine 
detail, had his characters spent less time 
in philosophical speculation, he might 
have achieved a sharper dramatic focus. 
Perhaps this novel would have made a 
good short story. 


























Underground Battle 

Against Communists 

Day oF Recxonine, by Ralph de Tole 
dano. Henry Holt. 179 pp. $3.00. 

Review by George A. Woods 
It’s really quite easy if your name is Paul 
Castelar and you work for Slant, The 
Magazine With Direction. You've lived 
and you know the answers, most of them 
anyway, to the cancers of communism 
and fascism which plague mankind. For 
what you don’t know or can’t expres 
you possess a hard veneer of sarcasm 
and cynicism to quip with D.A.’s, edi: 
tors and priests. You’ve been to Spain, 
too, on the Loyalist side—duped, o 
course. You saw that blood bath and ur 
like so many of the “volunteers” who stil 
live, your conscience prods you about 
your mistake. 

So when Gino Rosselli, editor, ar 
archist but anti-communist, is shot down 
by a commie hatchet-man named Juan 
Talavera you’re drawn into the shadowy 
battle against evil mainly because Gino 
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was your friend and almost ready to 
topple the pyramid of communist espio- 
nage and partly because a girl shows up 
in your apartment and wants your help. 
The police or the FBI can’t help be- 
cause they don’t understand the steady 
and stealthy war that goes on day and 
night. Besides, the Red’s butcher-boy 
would get away by sacrificing a lesser 
man while the mastermind would be 
free to continue his evil. So you stalk 
your quarry in a hunt that leads to Man- 
hattan’s dark alleys, Harlem’s cold water 
fats, Washington’s hotels, State Depart- 
ment traitors and brave little groups of 
men dedicated to frustrating world com- 
munism. Finally you catch Talavera in 
Puerto Rico in a brothel and there is one 
fnal moral problem about taking justice 
into your own hands. 

Mr. de Toledano, remembered for his 
Seeds of Treason, produced in collabor- 
ation, has the material here for a far 
better novel. Unfortunately his passion- 
ate anti-ccommunist approach and _at- 
tempts to draw certain historic parallels 
so overwhelm the basic plot that the 
book becomes nothing more than a 
jumbled melodrama. The frequent why- 
Light soliloquies of the hero are dis- 
tracting and the italicized reminiscences 
of Spain, while sincere, are far too frag- 
mentary for the reader to appreciate. 


Trials of a Chaplain 
In French Indo-China 
Tue Prace oF Jackats, by Ronald 

Hardy. Doubleday. 249 pp. $3.50. 

Review by Daniel T. Mitchell 
Despite the uneven quality of the writ- 
ing, The Place of Jackals succeeds in 
presenting a provocative question con- 
cerning the operation of God’s love. 
Whether the novel itself is successful is 
quite another question. 

Antoine Roget is a young French 
Priest sent to serve as a chaplain with 
the French army in Indo-China. Only 
tolerated by his commanding oflfcer, 
Captain Lejeune, the cynical disbeliever, 
Roget is definitely out of his element 
and falls victim to spiritual malaise. Le- 
jeune’s simple cynicism he endures—and 


the heat of the jungle, the filthy prom-. 


iscuity of native and soldier alike, and 
the discouraging paganism of converts 
who misuse the secramentals in their 
strange rites. Probably the most offensive 
of Roget’s trials is the near successful 
temptation by the American missionary’s 
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Ronald Hardy: A question of God’s love 


nymphomaniac wife. This he overcomes, 
mostly, we gather, from disgust at her 
garrulity. Roget finally gains control of 
himself and undergoes a spiritual re- 
birth after risking his life to minister to 
the fatally wounded Marignan. 

Ronald Hardy’s handling needs some 
comment. He is a master of brutal phys- 
ical description and delicate symbolism. 
He can rise to intense climax. But de- 
spite frequent resort to stream-of-con- 
sciousness, all this is an unconvincing 
substitute for real character analysis. 
Actually, Roget’s story—what really hap- 
pens in his soul—is not told. Hardy is 
also weak in portraying real people. The 
picture of the American missionaries, 
their genesis and their situation, is pre- 
posterous. The Reverend Langmaid’s 
dying confession of a life of fraud seems 
forced, despite its stark effectiveness. 

What is most apt to dissatisfy the 
reader is the author’s fundamental con- 
ception, which, though possible in God’s 
ways, seems improbable in the light of 
experience. Hardy’s thesis is that the 
struggle for survival, the very desire to 
be free of savagery of man and brutality 
of nature, is a prayer in itself. The grave 
defect of the Church, Hardy makes 
Roget think, is that it provides no me- 
chanism to lift this despondent and 
weak-souled priest out of his depths. So 
Roget suffers himself into community 
with divinity. It is only salvation on a 
natural level. 

Where is grace? Where is God's pro- 
vidence? What does Roget remember 
from his seminary days? Hardy makes 
Roget forget them. Could he? 


Hunt for a Terrorist 


THe Man Catrep Lenz, by George 
Young. Coward-McCann. 250 pp. $3. 
Review by Adelaide Garvin 


In the days before Palestine became Is- 
rael, there were several factions strug- 
gling for control of that country: re- 
sponsible Jews intent on building a 
model state, occupying British and their 
local police, and illegal gangs thirsting 
for dictatorial power. 

A Man Called Lenz is a first novel by 
a former Deputy Superintendent of the 
Palestine Police Force. Lenz is a fanatic 
terrorist, whose secret forces recruited 
from malcontents and self-seekers are 
far more extensive than the police real- 
ize. Ordinary citizens, afraid to protest 
against his terrorism, shutter their win- 
dows and barricade their shops whenever 
trouble arises. 

John Gray, assistant to the head of 
the British District Investigation Branch, 
has a personal encounter with Lenz and 
discovers how brutal and ruthless the 
terrorist can be. When Lenz escapes to 
plot further riots and discontent, the 
manhunt becomes the focal action for 
both Gray and his superior, Pickering. 
Although Pickering is a hard man to 
get along with, due to his preoccupation 
with what amounts to revenge against 
Lenz for the death of two close friends, 
an affection of sorts exists between him 
and Gray. 

During the occasional lulls in the ter- 
rorist hunt, there is sufficient time for 
Gray to fall in love with Helen, Picker- 
ing’s wife. Although she returns his af- 
fection, his code of honor prevents him 
from stealing his neighbor’s wife (al- 
though it does not prevent him from 
coveting an attractive brunette singer in 
a cabaret). After several severe bombings 
and attacks on district police stations, 
Pickering is badly wounded, loses his 
mental balance and commits suicide. 
Gray’s grief and sense of guilt compel 
him to take up the hunt for Lenz. 

One feels that if the author had con- 
centrated on achieving a single effect, 
the pursuit and capture of a power- 
hungry and murderous fanatic—his de- 
scriptions of the police successfully re- 
sisting a rioting mob are superb—this 
could be considered an effective addition 
to the great man-hunt stories in fiction. 
As it is, one is not sure whether one has 
read a rather bad love story or a rather 
good cops and robbers tale. . 
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LETTER FROM 


IRELAND 


by 


ALICE CURTAYNE 





April, 1955 


{= MOsT interesting literary event of 
the Spring was the world premiere 
of Sean O’Casey’s new play in Dublin 
on February 28. It was produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre with Cyril Cusack in a 
leading role and Tyrone Guthrie direct- 
ing. The advance publicity was well 
done and public anticipation was keen. 
Dublin conversation predicted that the 
seventy-five year old dramatist had lost 
none of his magic touch and of course 
the old cliches about custom not staling 
were batted back and forth over the tea- 
cups. By a new work ranking with Juno 
and the Paycock and The Plough and 
the Stars, O’Casey was going to prove 
that he still retains the proud title of 
the leading dramatist writing in Eng- 
lish. Great piquancy was added to the 
event by the persistent rumour that the 
playwright himself was coming over 
from his Devon retreat to see the first 
performance. Although he has given his 
native city more kicks than ha’pence 
over the years, Dublin was still eager to 
greet him. However, in the event, Mrs. 
O’Casey and her daughter, Shivaun, at- 
tended but Sean did not come. 

The London drama critics came over 
en masse for this interesting first night 
and the New York Sunday Times had 
it covered from Dublin. A queue began 
to form at 2 p.m. for the 8 p.m. perform- 
ance. True, this mostly consisted of col- 
lege students willing to forego their eve- 
ning meal so as to occupy the relatively 
scanty number of cheaper seats in the 
theatre. Nevertheless, it excited com- 
ment and curious crowds began to gath- 
er before the theatre doors long before 
the opening time. The theatre is located 
in a narrow street near a trafhic artery, 
so the gardai had a busy time trying to 
keep things moving. 

The play is entitled The Bishop's 
Bonfire and the bonfire is the feature 
of celebrations being organised in the 
village of Ballyoonagh to welcome one 
of its sons who is returning as a bishop. 
The characters are a gombeen man, a 
dissenting curate, a lay theologian, a sort 
of innocent called “the codger,” a dom 
ineering Canon, two sisters—one gay 
and the other grave—both involved in 
the Peet: ths affairs. The grave lass 
has taken a vow of chastity and so can- 
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not respond to the young man’s atten- 
tions; he himself had given up a reli- 
gious vocation. A priest friend advises 
the girl to get a dispensation; “absolu- 
tion from her vow” the New York Sun- 
day Times writer calls it, a phrase that 
I cherish for the entertaining of my nun 
friends. The lively sister has a sticky 
time too, because her lover won't get 
going. 

There is an anti-clerical undertone all 
through the play, which was expected 
by an audience familiar with O’Casey’s 
rooted aversion for people who order 
lives around Faith, but the offence—if 
any—is very mild. During the third act 
a small group in the audience expressed 
their disapproval by boos and _ hisses, 
which increased at the curtain calls. 
When Cyril Cusack came out to make 
the customary speech, he could not be 
heard for some minutes and he made 
gestures of apology towards the O’Casey 
ladies. When he was allowed to speak, 
he described Sean O’Casey as “a man 
of deeply religious feeling.” 

This news was taken up outside Ire- 
land in greatly exaggerated terms, giv- 
ing the impression that the scenes which 
greeted the first performance of Synge’s 
Playboy of the Western World early in 
the century were being re-enacted in 
Dublin. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. There was never any organ- 
ised demonstration against the play. On 
the second performance, complete quiet 


Sean O’Casey: Shillelaghs were 
left at home on opening night’ 





reigned in the theatre and its precincts, 
There was no queue and although it 
was a capacity audience, still admission 
could be gained up to the rise of the 
curtain. The play was received with 
goodhumored appreciation. 


A” Now disappointment is expressed 
all round. ‘The world is disappoint- 
ed in Dublin that it did not provide it 
with “news” in the shape of a bigoted 
onslaught. The audience should have 
leaped on to the stage with their shil- 
lelaghs. Dublin looking at a play of this 
kind with a tolerant grin is not provid- 
ing the fun expected of her. But Dublin 
herself is considerably more disappoint- 
ed in O’Casey. It expected comedy of a 
high order and it is confused by farce. 
What has happened to the master of 
realism? The gombeen man raves at his 
employees in a fashion that has not been 
possible in Ireland for the past half-cen- 
tury; a dial telephone is used in a te- 
mote country village; in the too violent 
ending, one of the sisters is shot and 
then, fatally wounded one presumes, she 
manages to write a long note. Finally, 
audiences agree that Cyril Cusack is not 
convincing in his part and that none of 
the characters has the aliveness charac- 
teristic of O’Casey’s work. In a word, 
Dublin airily waves aside the offence, 
but the lack of entertainment cannot be 
condoned. 

And yet, where pure comedy as a lit 
erary medium is concerned, O’Casey has 
certainly not lost his magic touch. Hav- 
ing read his latest book of autobiography 
Sunset and Evening Star, published last 
Fall, my own expectations of the new 
play were high. Consider for instance 
his chapters on Cambridge and The 
Dree Dames, how the pages seem to 
crinkle with infectious laughter in 4 
grim world. And the passages on his 
Mother, his charming wife, Eileen “the 
cool customer,” and his children are 
most attractive reading. Prose such as 
his is a gift from the gods. Personally | 
find I can cheerfully take the rest for 
such moments of joy. 

But I have never met a reader who 
does not find somewhat tedious 
O'Casey’s “fixation” grievance about his 
early start in the Dublin slum. It seems 

(Continued on page 366) 
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Two Men of Science 

In Victorian England 

Apes, ANGELS AND Victorians, by Will- 
iam Irvine. McGraw-Hill. 399 pp. $5. 
Review by Joseph J]. Carpino 

Carefully piecing together the lives of 

Charles Darwin and Thomas Huxley 

fom published and _ unpublished 


‘sources, William Irvine has given us a 


readable, dual biography and a view of 
an integral aspect of Victorian England. 
Though each was an outstanding scien- 
tist, the two men could not separately 
have effected anything like the revolu- 
tion in thought they accomplished to- 
gether. 

After a dramatic opening chapter, in 
which Huxley first takes up the cudgel 


for Darwin in public debate, we are 
taken back to the beginnings, to the stu- 


dent days of Darwin and Huxley, to 
their first fascination in geology and bi- 
ology. Gradually we are brought to the 
time when, married and devoted family 
men, they try to make known to a world 
not yet enthralled by Science the find- 
ings of many years of laborious fact- 
gathering. Darwin collected the facts but 
it was largely through Huxley’s efforts 
that the consciousness of evolution was 
made a fact. The idea of development 
was around, it was “in the air,” as the 
author brings out, but that Darwin actu- 
ally proved it and then that Huxley not 
only defended but insisted upon the 
mutability of species over and against 
Aristotle and the most obvious interpre- 
tation of Genesis was simply too much 
for Victorian equilibrium to accept with- 


| out a tussle. But accept it they did. Now 


it is not Science at ‘all which is fighting 
for its place in the schools—a result due 
in no small part to Huxley’s efforts as an 
educator. 

The book is tedious where Darwin’s 
infinite capacity for taking pains is de- 
scribed in all scrupulosity. And it wran- 
gles endlessly where Huxley, towards the 
end of his career enters into intermin- 
able “epistolary debates” with everyone 
he could find in whom there still re- 
mained a spark of allegiance to anything 
but Science, be it crass superstition or 
some vague Absolute. (He seems never 
to have encountered anyone of substance 
in the camp of the angels. Newman, 
most likely possibility, declined debate 
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with atheists, not withstanding Huxley's 
insistance on the term “agnostic,” which 
he coined for himself.) 

The author presents the ranting and 
stamping of feet of all the Victorians, 
whether ape or angel in origin. We are 
much indebted to him for making acces- 
sible a conflict that has had such great 
effect, but which, as conflict, had set- 
tled back into the dim haze of so many 
once important controversies. 


Man Who Became 

“Boswell’s Johnson” 

Younc Sam Jounson, by James L. Clif- 
ford. McGraw-Hill. 377 pp. $5.75. 
Review by Catharine A. Byrne 

The book jacket with its portrait of a 

dreamy, red-haired young man, the linen 

covered boards with their attractive end 
paper maps of old Lichfield, keynote this 
biography of “young Sam Johnson.” 

What an invitation to learning to new 

readers who have not been attracted to 

this great man, too long identified with 

a ponderous ill-kempt figure and fear- 

some face, pictured in dusty tomes too 

heavily annotated and too scholarly in 
appearance. 

Here is Johnson up to his fortieth year 
when he was about to become Boswell’s 
Johnson—“Dr. Johnson center of a fab- 
ulous group of the most gifted men and 
women in the realm. He would be more 
written about and better described than 
any other literary man of his age.” 

The author, James L. Clifford, Pro- 
fessor of English at the Graduate School 
of Columbia University, has made these 
writings and sources his own with a 
memory as tenacious as that of his young 
prodigy. Twenty-one sources are listed 
in the Cue Titles of the thirty-one pages 
of Notes. But annotations in no way in- 
trude on the running narrative of the 
text written in today’s idiom. It is close- 
packed with myriad details. The author 
is like an antique collector loathe to let 
one item escape his hoard. All that im- 
pinged on the consciousness of Johnson 
during these first forty years and “ham- 
mered and wrought” him to his fine ma- 
turity is presented. Some of it is weighed 
and evaluated as to its effect on Sam’s 
many faceted personality but more often 
the, heaped up evidence is presented for 
the reader to appraise. Slowly this phys- 






















































Antoine Saint-Exupery: “A real paradox” 


ically inept, morose boy achieves his 
great potentialities and becomes the well 
balanced man. 

In the first 150 pages, there are two 
studies, one of Michael Johnson, Sam’s 
father, the other of Gilbert Walmesly, 
his patron and older friend. ‘They are ' 
too extensive and the details do not 
focus on young Sam’s story. A scholar 
concerned with the eighteenth century j 
would find them meaty but to others 
they are apt to prove a distraction. 


Saint-Ex 
THe Wincep Lire, by Richard Rum- 


bold and Lady Margaret Stewart. Da- 

vid McKay. 224 pp. $3.50. 

Review by Richard Reuland 
Here is a splendid biography of the 
complex French flyer-writer-inventor An- 
toine Marie Roger de Saint - Exupery. 
The biographers, both fliers, write with 
a deep understanding and an uncommon 
amount of objectivity. 

Saint-Ex, a product of the apathetic 
France of not so many years ago, was 
a real paradox: he searched for truth, 
yet gave up his Catholic religion; he 
groped for faith and rejected the great- 
est of Faiths; he was a man of moral 
and physical courage, but often could 
not face reality. 

Obsessed with the idea of the nobil- 
ity of man he fell easy prey, as could 
be expected of a man of his nature, to 
the sophistries of the Leftists in the 
Spanish civil war. 

Saint-Ex did a lot for early aviation 
in France, making pioneer flights in 
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France, North Africa and South Amer- 


ica. His interesting and adventurous 
years with La Ligne, one of the fore- 
runners of modern Air France, are ad- 
mirably presented in his own books. 

During World War II he served in 
North Africa with an Air Reconnaisance 
Group. The fact that he disappeared 
forever on his last scheduled flight—he 
was to be grounded because of age— 
causes much speculation. Some, who 
knew his nature, suspect suicide; others, 
that he was shot down; and some, that 
he had engine trouble and crashed in 
the Mediterranean. Probably no one 
will ever know. 

Whatever the answer, The Winged 
Life, is an extremely interesting book. 


Story of a Man with Faith 
In Himself and Fellowmen 
An AutosiocrapHuy, by Edwin Muir. 

William Sloane Associates. 288 pp. $5. 

Review by Msgr. Thomas Grady 
Edwin Muir was born in the Orkneys in 
1887. The first fourteen years of his life 
he lived under the wide sky of the tree- 
less islands, on the patterned lands of a 
farm, near the sea. For him, whatever 
changed happened on the surface of 
life—the birth of animals or the harvest 
of grain. Even church, ghost stories, 
games were on the surface. The bed- 
rock of life was father, mother, three 
brothers, two sisters, and a cousin. They 
were outside of time and changeless. 
They were sheltered; they were peace. 

Edwin’s father lost one farm, then 
another. One by one the brothers left. 
The family moved to the mainland, to 
the city. The father withered and died; 
the mother soon followed. Two brothers 
died very young. After he was fourteen 
Edwin never attended school. Living 
alone, recurrently sick, he worked as a 
clerk in various ofices—an inexperienced 
boy, humble, gentle, extraordinarily sen- 
sitive—lonely and tormented. 

His only refuge was in reading. He 
became widely read, a true literateur, an 
endless joiner of coteries of intellectuals. 
After many years, he became known 
himself as an author of essays, of crit- 
icism, of reviews, and especially of trans- 
lations from the German. In 1919 he 
married Willa Anderson. She filled a 
great need in his life and brought him 
nearer to peace. With her he traveled 
widely. 


After the second World War, Muir 
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was made director of the British Insti- 
tute in Prague. His restrained account of 
the Communist coup in Prague is chil- 
ling and terrifying. For a year and a half, 
he was director of the British Institute in 
Rome, where, he says, he learned “that 
Christ had walked upon the earth.” He 
is now Warden of the Newbattle Abbey 
College in Scotland. 

The language of this autobiography 
has a cool, rich beauty. Fluid, easy, 
exact, it has felicities of sound and color 
peculiarly its own. But likewise it is par- 
ticularly controlled and often, by re- 
ticence, simply shut off. 

With a strange insistence upon 
dreams, yet without any triviality or gro- 
tesqueness, the autobiography is a gen- 
erous and moving revelation. It really 
brings one to the soul itself, to the con- 
sciousness struggling to find how it may 
realize or achieve itself. It opens many 
avenues of thought. It is the story of a 
man with humility, with tried courage, 
with faith in himself and in the integ 
rity, comprehension and compassion of 
his fellow man. 


A Man’s Fight to Conquer 
Effects of Cerebral Palsy 
My Lerr Foor, by Christy Brown. 
Simon and Schuster. 178 pp. $3.00. 
Review by Edmund J. Cockell 
Christy Brown, the twenty-two-year-old 
son of a bricklayer, was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, with a severe case of cerebral 
palsy—the athetoid type—that convulsed 
his body with abnormal writhing move- 
ments. At the age of five he was help- 
less, unable to sit, stand, walk, use his 





Edwin Muir: “Generous and moving” 


hands, or articulate words. He was up. 
able to control movement of any kind 
except that of his left leg and foot. One 
day he snatched a crayon from his sister's 
hands with his left foot and started to 
draw on a slate. His mother guided him 
in the remarkable feat of learning to 
write. Gradually he acquired the ability 
to read. 

This autobiography is an account of 
his struggle to overcome the handicap 
of a crippled body and an imprisoned 
mind. The author tells of the pleasures 
and misfortunes of his childhood that 
he shared with his brothers and sisters. 
He mentions the mental anguish he felt 
when he realized how much he was 
handicapped, barred from “normal” 
human expression and relationship, and 
that his inner, emotional life could never 
be “normal.” 

A trip to Lourdes was a new experi- 
ence for him, but the memory of the trip 
soon faded. Dr. Robert Collis gave him 
hope by arranging for him to receive te- 
habilitation treatments in a Dublin clin- 
ic for the victims of cerebral palsy. 

The author analyzes his gradual im- 
provement under the treatments. He de- 
scribes how despondent he has been, but 
how he finally won through to the con- 
viction that he will make the best of his 
situation. He has learned to express him- 
self by painting, by writing this book 
three times, and by talking to a limited 
degree. 

My Left Foot is more than a book that 
gives an insight into the life of a cere- 
bral palsy case, into his lonely, restless 
existence, his desire to be mentally 
active. It is the story of how the author 
has worked to surmount, what would 
seem to many, the impossible. 


Political Bluestocking 
Let THE Curps Fatt, by Newbold Mor 
ris. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 308 pp. 
$4.00. 
Review by John J. O’Connor 
In certain political circles Mr. Newbold 
Morris is regarded as an overgrown Boy 
Scout. The major reason for this joculat 
cynicism is that Mr. Morris is not a m& 
chine man but a wealthy and outspoken 
bluestocking who has a vigorous and 
continuing interest in honest gover 
ment. He is probably best known as! 
leader of the fusion movement that kept 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York in 
fice for three terms. Having failed, glot 
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ously of course, to clean up New York 
politics, Mr. Morris accepted Harry Tru- 
man’s cordial invitation to apply a few 
moral astringents to mink coatism in 
Washington. Mr. Morris failed again, 
this time sublimely, but the succeeding 
Eisenhower administration has thus far 
neglected to recall Mr. Morris to the un- 
happy scene of his former labors. 

By his own confession Mr. Morris’ 
greatest political failing has been that 


— 


he never discovered the “art of compro- 
/ 


mise.” He complains in this story of his 
political career that, over the past thirty 
years, the Republicans have been under 
the paralysis of an inferiority complex, 
a virtual psychosis against imaginative 
leadership. Mr. Morris is a Progressive 
Republican. He is outspoken in his be- 
lief that the Republican party today is 
very largely dominated by reactionary 
politicians who have been boosted onto 
their perches of power by virtue of years 
of grubby party service and seniority 
tules. They have, in his opinion, suc- 
cessfully stifled all independent think- 
ing, preventing it from rising to an ex- 
pression of leadership within the hier- 
archy. 

On the basis of these pungent obser- 
vations we may assume the continuing 
unpopularity of Mr. Morris in American 
politics. The American people, gener- 
ally speaking, prefer a reasonably hon- 
est, or moderately dishonest, govern- 
ment. The embarrassing and ineluctable 
truth about Mr. Morris is that he has 
always been, in his political life, unrea- 
sonably honest. 


The Ill-Fated Life 

Of Ludwig of Bavaria 

Tae Map Monarcn, by Werner Rich- 
ter. Henry Regnery. 280 pp. $5.00. 

Review by Jack W. Porter 
Eccentricity naturally breeds legend; 
soon fact emerges with fiction, and the 
process of distinguishing the two is a 
challenge to the most resourceful his- 
torian. That such a feat is possible is 
evident in Werner Richter’s concise, 
deft handling of the life and times of 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria. 

This biography is a masterful analysis, 
at once psychological and historical; skill- 
fully probing the many facets of a per- 
plexed and ill-fated personality, the 
author recounts the background of the 
critical period of German unification 
under the unscrupulous genius of the 
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Illustration from “The Mad Monarch” 


Neuschwanstein, near Munich, one of the castles built by Ludwig II 


Iron Chancellor of Prussia, Bismarck. 

A handsome youth of eighteen, Lud- 
wig II became king of Bavaria in 1864, 
following a period of popular revolution 
and the wholesale dethronement of 
kings throughout Europe, in a century 
which had thoroughly discredited the 
“divine rights” monarchy. Thus Ludwig 
was thrown into irreconcilable conflict 
with his times. 

While he was an ardent patriot, Lud- 
wig nevertheless detested affairs of state; 
as often as not he appointed incompe- 
tent ministers to handle political and mil- 
itary affairs while he escaped into a 
world of his own fancy—innumerable 
evenings at the theater, long jaunts on 
horseback through the countryside, ex- 
tended retreats at his castle hideaways. 

In his early youth, this withdrawn and 
hypersensitive king developed an inti- 
mate friendship with Richard Wagner; 
in fact, his first act as king was to sum- 
mon the composer to his court. Wagner, 
the man and his music, cast a spell over 
Ludwig from which he was never to 
escape completely; for the penniless 
Wagner, this meant the financial inde- 


pendence of royal. patronage; for Lud- 
wig, Wagner’s music dramas created the 
world in which Ludwig fancied himself 
the hero. 

In his later life, Ludwig’s huge frame 
grew obese, his health began to fail, and 
a pathological misanthropy was growing 
from the seeds of the hereditary burden 
of insanity which he was called upon 
to bear. As Bavaria’s sovereignty became 
increasingly precarious, he was torment- 
ed by his sense of failure as king. 

No longer able to live in a world of 
harsh reality, this pathetic romanticist 
undertook the prodigious construction of 
various medieval castles, most of which 
were never completed. As his extrava- 
gance and eccentricity became nationally 
scandalous, Ludwig was finally declared 
mentally incompetent and was confined 
to Berg castle, where, in 1886, it is be- 
lieved he took his own life. 

Eight photographic plates enhance a 
fluent translation of Richter’s Ludwig II, 
Konig von Bayern, first published in 
1939—an objective, yet sympathetic ac- 
count of a life which was, indeed, 
“stranger than fiction.” 
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Two Autobiographies 
From Soviet Russia 
Tue Warr, by Nicholas Voinov. Panth- 
eon Books. 292 pp. $3.95. 


One Man 1n His True, by N. M. Bor- 
odin. Macmillian. 344 pp. $4.50. 
Review by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 

When in the late twenties works of fic- 

tion featuring the “waifs” in Russia 

made their appearance, readers generally 
regarded the books as figments of the 
imagination. 

The Waif, however, not only corrob- 
orates the fictional narratives about these 
“wolf packs,” but is the inside story of 
the workings of a group told by one 
who was a homeless, destitute, starving 
gang-member. While these boys and 
girls aged six to sixteen, herded into 
“Homes” or roaming the streets and 
waterfronts from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, were struggling to live by sheer 
force of will, the intelligentsia of the 
rest of the world were discussing the 
merits of the Five-Year-Plan. 

The account narrates the crimes of 
children who became as hardened as 
veteran criminals in their efforts to sus- 
tain life, but permeating every page, 
every statement is the brutal, relentless, 
sadistic criminality of men and women 
insanely obsessed by a stupid ideology. 
Tragic as this account is, there is yet in 
it something rewarding to the reader on 
this side of the Atlantic. These children, 
suddenly and over-night grown to ma- 
turity, evince a resourcefulness in their 
sheer desperation to live despite starva- 
tion and abuse; a fierce loyalty to each 
other; and somewhere, though some- 
times very unsure, there is that small 
voice calling out to God, uncertainly, 
but with hope. 

This autobiography is not a pretty nar- 
rative, but it is human drama, intense, 
grim, moving, and told with such candor 
that it should stir the reader to a deeply 
Christian pity and sense of responsibility 
for all oppressed people at any level of 
need. 

In addition, there are many revealing 
facts regarding the “hunted” Russian 
emegres, hidden by the French people, 
and, after World War II, the “hunters” 
relentlessly pursuing according to the 
letter of the Yalta Agreement. Like every 
tragedy, this too has its relief-motif, 
found in the last sentence: “Now estab- 
lished in a society where every human 


being has the right to belong, to con- 
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From jacket for “The Waif” 


“Homeless, destitute, starving” 


tribute his share to the realization of the 
ideas that make life worth living, I am 
no longer a waif.” 

One Man in His Time is autobio- 
graphic also, not so grim in its portrayal 
as is The Waif, but with the same ghast- 
ly, gruesome famine scenes. This narra- 
tive deals with a class of Soviet Russian 
intellectuals—scientists, men sincere and 
loyally devoted to their motherland. 

The narrative portrays a more subtle 
technique for breaking the human spirit 
than that of the foregoing one, but it 
is fully as brutal; the arrests and trials, 
as stupid. The crime of the undesirable 
here is that of being an “undisciplined 
element with a bourgeois mind.” It is 
an intensely human story, the struggle 
for survival of honest men, attempting 
to find their way out of blind alleys, 
often forced to ride the “horns of the 
dilemma,” both of which are gory with 
the blood of their fellowmen. 

It is not until heads around him begin 
to roll that N. Borodin clearly realizes 
he must make the momentous decision 
of renouncing his motherland and seek- 
ing citizenship where he will not be 
ordered to denounce his innocent fellow- 
men, or confess as political “sins” any 
independent thinking. 

Both books, written under assumed 
names, reveal what life was like in So- 
viet Russia between 1921 and 1947; ad- 
venture, but of the grimmest kind. 





China’s Leader in Fight 
Against the Communists 


Curanc Kat-Suex, by Emily Hahp, 

Doubleday, 382 pp. $5.00. 

Review by Edward R. O’Connor 
Chiang Kai-Shek has plagued American 
public opinion as has perhaps no other 
major statesman of this century. As his 
rise to power began in the 1920's he was 
widely dismissed as another Chinese 
strong man. When he attained power 
and stood against the Japanese he be 
came a hero. While the war dragged on 
and the Communists rose to power he 
was dismissed as a symbol of corruption 
and malaise. Today, American Far East- 
ern policy is bound up with Chiang’ 
destiny and a new assessment of him for 
American opinion was inevitable. 

Emily Hahn, applying her intimate 
knowledge of China and her personal 
acquaintence with Chiang and with 
the Soong family, has undertaken this 
task. Her book inevitably reflects Chi- 
ang’s changed standing in American 
policy. For her Chiang is the symbol of 
good in Chinese politics, although she 
frankly points out his many weaknesses, 
centering on that far more unique 
human quality: stubbornness. 

From the earliest years Chiang adu- 
lated the memory of Yo Fei, a twelfth 
century general of the Sung dynasty, 
who sought to deliver his country from 
contemporary oppression. His  revolu- 
tionary mentor, Sun Yat Sen, provided 
similar inspiration. Steadfast determina- 
tion to save his people from the oppres- 
sion of warlords, Japanese and now Com- 
munists has permeated his entire life. 
Today, driven from mainland China, 
Chiang stands on Formosa symbolizing 
resistance to the Communist regime and 
hope for the free Chinese abroad. 

This is an important and engrossing 
book which should help us appreciate 
Chiang’s lonely vigil on Formosa. Yet 
it has certain shortcomings. First, Chi 
ang’s life might have been more fully 
set in the revolutionary movement, e& 
pecially its social and intellectual as 
pects, which has gripped contemporary 
Chinese history. Second, while the style 
is generally good, the account of the 

1920-1930 national unification move 
ments is hopelessly confusing. Too many 
names are introduced with insufficient 
integration of personalities and forces 
into the theme. Third, no maps are itt 
cluded and it is difficult to place the lo 
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qlities in which so many events oc- 
ured. In spite of these deficiencies 
Chiang emerges as a man of foresight 
and destiny whose background and past 
fortunes deserve to be better understood 
by Americans. 


Catholic Priests 
Of Colored Race 
Gon's Men oF Cotor, by Albert Foley, 

$.J. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 322 

pp. $4.50. 

Review by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 
Slowly, the American Negro is approach- 
ing the long-awaited goal of equal rights 
with his white fellow-citizens. The 
Emancipation Proclamation of 1862 
guaranteed these rights but a patient 
and long-suffering people might well 
exclaim, “How long, O Lord, how long!” 

Father Foley’s book contains the life 
histories of a number of American Cath- 
dic priests of the colored race. The pre- 
judice and intolerance they encountered, 
before and after ordination, makes sad 
reading in the light of Pope Leo XIII’s 
pronouncement that “equality of all men 
before God is a solemn dogma of the 
Catholic Church.” Concomitant with 
this is the commandment to love our 
neighbor: mankind of every description. 

Prejudice, intolerance and discrimin- 
ation reached their: zenith with Hitler's 
crusade for supremacy. But the 
would-be world conquerors are not solely 
responsible for the mess we are in today. 
Guilty too are they who foster national 
self-sufficiency, class distinction and ex- 
cessive pride of ancestry. Long before 
the larger part of China became Com- 


race 


From jacket for “Chiang Kai-Shek” 
Chiang Kai-Shek: Puzzle for America 
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munistic the expression, “he hasn’t got 
a Chinaman’s chance,” had become a 
cliche in our language. 

The author’s of God’s Men of Color 
has had vast experience in the field of 
human relations; as a writer and a teach- 
er his purpose is the restoration of the 
Negro to his rightful position of human 
dignity. 

The foreword expresses the wish that 
“no similar book will ever be written 
again because it represents the account 
of a struggle against obstacles that never 
should have arisen.” Yet these biogra- 
phies are so filled with instances that 
make clear the causes of, and remedies 
for, prejudice and discrimination, the 
book should be required reading for 
every high school and college student 
who desires to live his religion. 


Jesuits in America 
1 Lier My Lamp, edited by John P. 

Leary, S.J. Newman Press. 383 pp. 

$4.75. 

Review by Alice G. Nicholson 
John P. Leary, S.J., editor of this collec- 
tion, has compiled fascinating biogra- 
phies of sixteen typical Jesuits in the 
400 years of the Order's activity in this 
country. To achieve their goal they em- 
ploy “every legitimate means that world- 
ly men use in achieving their ends.” 
Thus we see the Jesuits founding schools 
and universities, playing the role of 
statesmen and diplomats, organizing Re- 
treat movements, acting as Chaplains in 
the Armed Services. We see them as 
scientists and explorers. Where there are 
souls congregated, there are the Jesuits. 

Paralleling their primary goal of sav- 
ing souls for Heaven, their aim is to 
form good citizens for the United States. 
Father John Bapst left a “tradition of a 
true Americanism in the whole of New 
England.” Father Arnold Damen “in a 
quick moment of history captured the 
imagination of floundering immigrants, 
fused their allegiances, made a home for 
them out of this alien land” and thus 
laid the structure of Chicago. The ad- 
venturer, Father Marquette, discovered 
the great Mississippi River with Joliet, 
and through his journal broke the news 
of the discovery. The explorer, Father 
Barnum, contributed much to our 
knowledge of the Eskimo language. The 
contribitions of Father Isaac Joques are 
well known. 

These and other Jesuits in their vari- 
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ous fields of activity are vividly por- 
trayed in Father Leary’s book by sixteen 
different Jesuit authors. Father Leary, 
himself, has written a panoramic pro- 
logue to each life, compactly knitting to- 
gether the events in the spiritual and 
material progress of our country. The 
book is one for rapid reading. It deserves 
a place in every library of American 
“greats.” 


One of the Barrymores: 

Life in a Goldfish Bowl 

Memories, by Ethel Barrymore. Har- 
per. 310 pp. $4.00. 

Review by Alice G. Nicholson 
In Memories Ethel Barrymore gives us 
a surface glimpse of her life on the stage 
from its dreary beginning as an untu- 
tored actress to its final triumph. Not to 
slight any of that family of actors who 
preceded her, she introduces the reader 
to greatgrandmother, Kinloch, grand- 
mother Lane who married the Irish 
actor John Drew, her own mother Geor- 
gia Drew who married Maurice Barry- 
more, and of course Uncle John Drew. 

“Memories” begin in Philadelphia 
with the early childhood of Lionel, John 
and Ethel, and proceed through seventy 
years of Ethel’s life, ending with her 
seventieth birthday celebration at which 
time a nation-wide broadcast was ar- 
ranged and “my friends, old and new, 
said things about me for all the country 
to hear—and for me to hear.” 

The book, while lucidly written, am- 
ply illustrated, and delightful to read, 
falls short of a first class biography. The 
author fills many pages with loving re- 
marks about her many friends from coast 
to coast and in England, a country she 
dearly loves. But she merely scratches 
the surface of her own personal life. Of 
course this is entirely in keeping with 
the Barrymore trait, and Ethel explicitly 
states it thus: “He Cher father) was, of 
course, intensely emotional . . . so, in a 
way, are we. But such is the powerful 
and lingering influence of my grand- 
mother, our deepest feelings are never to 
be paraded in public.” She is just as in- 
different to chronological dates, and only 
with difficulty can the reader follow 
Ethel’s age through Memories. 

The author states that the purpose of 
writing the book is to give a “flavor of 
this family that has lived for generations 
in a series of goldfish bowls, completely 
obscured by myths and legends.” Mem- 
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ories, while perhaps accomplishing what 
the author wishes, is apt to be disap- 
pointing to the reader. The book is real- 
ly a narrative of Ethel Barrymore in her 
theatrical roles and a description of the 
many people she so dearly loves. 


The Woman Behind 
A Hollywood Myth 
Garso, by John Bainbridge. Doubleday. 

256 pp. $4.00. 

Review by Peggy Sullivan 
The mystery of this year may well turn 
out to be “The Strange Case of the Re- 
appearance of Greta Garbo,” and it will 
be a striking result of the inter-influ- 
ences of the media of magazines, mo- 
vies and books on the susceptibility of 
the American public. When John Bain- 
bridge’s articles in Life generated re- 
newed interest in Garbo, the free show- 
ings of many of her films “on the mu- 
seum circuit” were discontinued and the 
films re-released for general distribution 
in time to help sales of Bainbridge’s 
book. For an actress whom Bainbridge 
describes as lazy and drifting, this is 
a painless way to make a comeback. 

The Garbo personality, the Garbo 
legend, the Garbo talent, whatever there 
is of Garbo herself—all these are under 
study in Bainbridge’s biography. Like 
most unauthorized biographies of cur- 
rent figures, there is some name-drop- 
ping (not too much; Garbo’s forte is 
really dropping people) but it is a fas- 
cinating study of a personality which, 
whether we like it or not, we keep see- 





Henry George: What is land worth? 


ing and some keep copying. Even being 
born too late to be under Garbo’s firg 
spell is no escape; her pictures will soon 
be reaching another generation. 

There is something tantalizing in 
reading of Garbo’s friendships and junk- 
eting with such celebrities as Leopold 
Stokowski and Gayelord Hauser, espe- 
cially when this account had to be com- 
piled second-hand from a number of 
newspaper accounts written by energetic 
reporters who did not get as close to 
their sources as they would have liked, 
There is also something pathetic in the 
picture presented here of an undeniably 
effective actress who retains the self- 
absorption and the shrewd grasping of 
a difhcult child, of a woman who “was 
never able to live up to the myth.” 

Bainbridge has not fallen under the 
Garbo spell—at least, no more than any 
other 100 per cent American boy would. 
Some of his phrases about the enigma 
of Garbo are enigmas themselves (“Gar- 
bo now had all the haberdashery of suc- 
cess”). He writes well, but he is pecu- 
liarly handicapped in trying to write 
honestly while somewhat dazzled and 
yet with his tongue firmly in cheek. 


Reformer Who Launched 
The “Single Tax” Idea 


Henry Georce, by Charles Albro Bark- 
er. Oxford University Press. 696 pp. 
$9.50. 

Review by Al Miller 
Any worthwhile analysis of the develop- 
ment of American social, political and 
economic thought since the last half of 
the nineteenth century would have to 
take into consideration the contribution 
Henry George made to that period. 
Though some writers have succeeded in 
indicating something of Henry George's 
contribution, none has done so as effec- 
tively and definitively as Professor Bar 
ker in this excellent biography. 

The author is not merely concerned 
with presenting the life story of his com 
troversial subject or the contemporary 
impact George’s ideas had on his lister- 
ers and followers. He is concerned about 
much more. Indeed he has written a his 
tory of the political and economic de 
velopment of the western part of the 
United States, particularly California, 
and a social and political history of the 
Eastern seaboard, particularly New York. 
Equally as illuminating, though less de 
tailed, is his presentation of the essential 
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gcial, political and economic problems 
of England, Scotland and Ireland for the 
period under investigation. 

Henry George is most noted for the 
idea of the “single tax.” (Though Pro- 
fessor Barker shows that that idea as it 
was finally over-refined was a deduction 
of George’s followers.) And some writ- 
es have deduced that his reformer’s zeal 
was the expected consequence of a na- 
urally gifted boy who, because of his 
poverty-stricken background, inevitably 
tuned to radical schemes. But on the 
lasis of the evidence presented in this 
biography the view that George’s child- 
hood was both poverty-stricken and tur- 
bulent must be rejected. 

As a professional historian Professor 
Barker is not concerned to confute or 
confirm the pros and cons of the Henry 
George controversy. Rather he recreates 
the circumstances of the life of his sub- 
ject and shows the evolution of his ideas 
and actions in their chronological devel- 
opment. Thus the reader is permitted to 
se almost step by step how the ideas 
contributing to Progress and Poverty de- 
veloped. Long before the book was ever 
written, Henry George, riding through 
the foothills of northern California one 
day, casually asked “a passing teamster 
. what land was worth there.” The 
teamster replied that he did not know 
exactly, but “there is a man over there 
who will sell land for a thousand dollars 
an acre.” Extortionate, George thought. 
‘Like a flash it came upon me that there 
was the reason of advancing poverty 
with advancing wealth. With the growth 
of population, land grows in value, and 
the men who work it must pay for the 
privilege. I turned back amidst quiet 
thought, to the perception that. then 
came to me and has been with me ever 
since.” But that vision came to him 
after he had been fighting western land 
monopolies and reckless taxation for 
more than twelve years. Consequently, 
the vision was viewed as a confirmation 
of his past action and a consecration to 
spend himself in the cause of the poor 





everywhere. 

That cause was championed in his 
famous book Progress and Poverty. That 
he was not analysing a ghost is attested 
by the fact that “no other book of the 
industrial age, dedicated to social re- 
construction and conceived within the 








Western traditions of Christianity and 
democracy, commanded so much atten- 
tion as did Progress and Poverty.” 
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STOP PUSHING! 


What mighty contests rise from trivial 
things.--Alexander Pope 


NX Last I can qualify as a prophet. 

When the bulk of the Catholic 
Press Association Magazine Awards last 
year were wrested from the “giants” by 
the smaller and newer magazines I whis- 
pered, “There'll be some changes made 
—they won't take this lying down.” And 
now, one year later, the ground rules 
have been changed. There will be 84 
awards (including 42 honorable men- 
tions)! The exception this year will be 
the magazine that does not win an 
award, but if it makes all those editors 
happy I guess no great harm will be 
done. Kind of silly, though, for grown 
men... 

I thought the Mary Martin TV pro- 
duction of Peter Pan greatly overrated. 
Much as I like Miss Martin, her version 
of Peter Pan was not mine; the songs 
detracted rather than added, and the 
whole business proved the real worth of 
Jean Arthur’s production a few years ago 
. .. Wonder why the New York Herald 
Tribune continues to go through the mo- 
tions of publishing a book section. The 
present efforts are sad . . . Lady authors 
can be an awful pain . . . Has Ed Mur- 
row become unbearably smug and pom- 
pous of late, or is it just me... I'll bet 
that, of all the farewell tributes Father 
Gillis received, he treasured the very 
warm and generous editorial by the edi- 
tors of The Commonweal the most . . . 
Good news from Prentice-Hall who have 
just released a special Liberace edition 
of The Magic of Believing, the book that 
made him what he is, no less. So if you, 
too, want to “turn on the green lights 
in your life,” you know where to find 
the switch ... 

One observer of the magazine field 
notes that Jubilee strikes him as being 
written “for converts by converts.” Not a 
criticism—just an observation . . . Happy 
to have the President of Yale in agree- 
ment on the lost art of conversation: 
“The art of conversation in this country 
has fallen on evil days . . . Conversation 
today starves for want of reading and 
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reflection . .. We must revive conversa- 
tion in this tongue-tied democracy that 
has such good ideas yet cannot speak its 
own mind.” Hear, Hear . . . Sadly, I 
find myself on the side of the anti-Cracks 
in ihe Cloister school . . . And if you 
are still interested, $100 to $150 million 
are spent on comic books annually in the 
U.S. This amount buys more than a 
billion copies. They aren’t getting any 
better, either .. . 

It seems to me a mistake for magazines 
devoted to missions and novenas to ex- 
pound a political line, whether it be 
liberal or conservative. Somehow it does 
not seem right to mix Our Lady and the 
Saints with partisan politics—and I am 
not saying that religion and politics don’t 
mix ... This is a strong statement, in 
view of the competition, I realize, but 
by far the stupidest story written about 
a nun since the invention of movable 
type was “Sister Louise Goes to Town” 
by Louis Paul in the January issue of 
McCall’s (“the magazine of together- 
ness,” a slogan which for once leaves me 
speechless) . . . . 

Is there anything more irritating than 
the too-popular custom of acting cute 
and friendly—practically crawling up in 
your lap—in correspondence with total 
strangers, or good friends for that matter. 
Letters with trick salutations, peppered 
with your name in every other sentence, 
and all the rest of the tricks the Madison 
Avenue boys think are real cool make 
my stomach turn over. I much prefer, 
“Yours of the 17th inst” . . . Wish I had 
heard the speech by Covelle Newcomb 
Cone of my favorite people, although I 
have never met her) in St. Louis. Ac- 
cording to reports, she made good sense 
about Catholic reading and writing in 
America . . . Congratulations to Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor John S. Kennedy, the editor 
of the Hartford Catholic Transcript and 
a top-notch literary critic who, until re- 
cently, was Father Kennedy . . . All the 
world can be divided into those who can 
be reached quickly and easily by tele- 
phone and those who demand that you 
supply more identification than the 

(Continued on page 375) 
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First in New Series 

Of Liturgical Studies 

Lirurcicat Piety, by Rev. Louis Bouy- 
er. University of Notre Dame Press. 

284 pp. $4.75. 

Review by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 

In recent years Notre Dame University 
has been conducting a liturgy program 
during the summer session. Prominent 
American and European scholars have 
taken part in these liturgical summer 
schools—to the great profit of the Amer- 
ican liturgical movement. 

Now it has been decided to publish 
certain of the lectures in book form, 
under the direction of the Rev. Michael 
Matthis, C.S.C. The contemplated ser- 
ies, to be known as Liturgical Studies, 
will include such well-known names as 
Fischer, Jungmann, Danielou, and 
Schmidt. 

The board of editors made a happy 
selection for the initial study: Liturgical 
Piety, by the convert Louis Bouyer, 
priest of the Oratory. Father Bouyer is 
already well known to American readers 
through his Paschal Mystery. They will 
be pleased to find the same high quality 
in this latest work. 

Liturgical Piety begins with an his- 
torical discussion of the false concept of 
the liturgy, as fostered to a great extent 
by the baroque period. The author's 
strictures on the Solesmes phase of the 
liturgical revival might at first seem to 
be too drastic, but on closer study, one 
is forced to agree that the Solesmes ten- 
dency to look chiefly to the medieval 
traditions was not entirely fortunate. 

That is why Father Bouyer feels that 
Maria-Laach has been more exact in its 
turning to the Patristic Age. In several 
important chapters he presents (while 
making necessary corrections) the basic 
concept of the liturgy as it has been de- 
veloped by Abbott Herwegen and es- 
pecially by Dom Odo Casel. English 
readers will be pleased to find in this 
present work a clear presentation and 
fair critique of Casel’s Kultmysterium. 

Then the writer shows the application 
and import of the Mystery to the Mass, 
to the Sacraments and ritual blessings, 
and finally to the liturgical year. The 
writer is here at his best. This full pre- 
sentation of the Christian Mystery is 
most impressive. 
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Liturgical Piety concludes with a dis- 
cussion on the liturgy and modern devo- 
tions. Certain remarks made earlier in 
the book are here clarified, and one puts 
down the book with the conviction that 
Father Bouyer has given us a sound and 
workable view of the role of the liturgy. 

We recommend this book to all, and 
especially to those who are interested in 
living a full spiritual life in the light of 
the Church’s liturgy. Nevertheless, this 
is not an easy book. It demands atten- 
tion and concentration of its readers. In 
fact, we might at times wish that the 
expose of the Mystery had been more 
closely integrated with traditional scho- 
lastic language. But all in all the effect 
of reading this book is one of deep in- 
tellectual and spiritual satisfaction. 

It is no wonder then that Liturgical 
Piety is being hailed by the leaders of 
the Liturgical Movement as one of the 
most important works on the subject. 
And as the series of Liturgical Studies 
grows, we in America will have at hand 
a sound and solid basis for a true litur- 
gical piety. 


An Honest Analysis 
Of Priestly Problems 
‘TENDERS OF THE Fiock, by Leo Trese. 

Sheed and Ward. 190 pp. $2.50. 

Review by Oswald Marshall, S.J. 
Among the various professions in which 
men engage, the priesthood still remains 
far and away the most mysterious. Peo- 
ple meet and deal with priests, some- 
times daily, yet many, especially non- 
Catholics, are constantly mystified by 
these men who live in the world but 
are not of it. Possibly it is this element 
of mystery which makes plays, movies 
and books about priests widely popular. 
This book, another in a series by Father 
Leo Trese, is intended primarily for 
priests, but it will be of great interest to 
laymen who want to know more about 
priests, their problems and _preoccupa- 
tions. 

Even the busiest priest will find this 
short and well-written volume easy to 
read and hard to put down. Possibly be- 
cause he is a very busy man himself, 
Father Trese has kept the chapters brief 
(they average eleven pages), and his 
thoughts direct and to the point. Just 
as in his previous books, Vessel of Clay 





and A Man Approved, the author shows } with 
a penetrating understanding of priestly § lone 
problems, a fine sense of humor and 3 ) the 
contagious optimism. laur 
If lay people find it hard to analyze } Fat! 
themselves, to face their shortcomings of h 
honestly and to see themselves as others | tatic 
do, priests have an equally difficult task | lega 
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blesome by the devious distinctions of | emp 
their training in moral theology. It is } caul 
refreshing when a fellow priest, who | the 
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The best feature of the book is the re | 1 
curring theme of encouragement which | the 
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that if he could have a man like Father | be: 
Trese as companion, the path would be | toli 
easier and the sanctity more certain of | int 
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The Spiritual Legacy = 


Of Charles de Foucauld by 

SEEDS OF THE Desert, by R. Voillaume. | 7), 
Translated by Brother Willard Hill. 
Fides Publishers. 386 pp. $4.50. 
Review by Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 


When the external aspects of the life of 
a holy man present qualities that are 
strikingly extraordinary, one writing 
about him may be tempted so to stress 
dramatic incident as to minimize or even 
obscure the inner dynamisms of mind, 
heart and spirit, without which the cok 
orful pageantry of the life would be nom 
existent. In some measure this has been 
the case with Charles de Foucauld. Still, 
what writer can be greatly blamed when 
the subject of his work offers so exciting 
a background as officer in Algeria, Me 
roccan explorer, convert, Trappist mo 

founder of a religious order, solitary, and 
apostle to the tribes of the African desert, 
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with death by assasination out on its 
lonely sands. But in Seeds of the Desert 
) the opposite emphasis is placed. R. Voil- 
igume, Superior of the Little Brothers of 
Father de Foucauld gives us the fruit 
of his meticulous searching and interpre- 
ution of the vocation and spiritual 
legacy of Charles de Foucauld. 

In so doing, the author isolates for 
emphasis two periods of Father de Fou- 
cauld’s life, namely, the years passed in 
the little hut in the garden of the Poor 
Clares at Nazareth, where he worked 
as general handiman, and his years as 
priest and solitary at Hoggar ‘Tamanras- 
set in the Toureg country, when all that 
he had toiled, prayed and lived for was 
as written on the desert sand, a perfect 
example of Christian failure. Even the 
one thing he had asked of God, namely 
a companion who should carry on his 
message, was refused. Still, from this 
seed of a heroic life scattered carelessly, 
as it were, on the desert floor, a new re- 
ligious family has sprung up and fruited. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
the first, “Father de Foucauld and His 
‘Little Brothers’,” treats of the particular 
place of the “fraternities” as they are 
called, in the apostolate of the Church, 
with stress on the spirit of the rule, and 
its pertinence to our time and needs. 
Here are religious who do not seem to 
be so, with no enclosure, no fixed apos- 
tolic ministry, inserted by small groups 
into the world of the poor, not only liv- 
ing among them, but actually sharing 
their social status. Part Two discusses 
Father de Foucauld in his sojourn at 
Nazareth, and its mystery as practiced 
by him as a form of the religious life. 
The five chapters comprising Part Three 
treat of the meaning of the title, “Little 
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Illustrations from “Seeds of the Desert” 


Father Rene Voillaume, Superior 
General of the Little Brothers 


Brothers,” followed by disquisitions on 
love, unity, the prayer of the poor, and 
two “messages” from Beni-Abbes and 
Mar-Elias, places hallowed by the pres- 
ence of the saintly founder. Part Four is 
devoted more specifically to the religious 
life of the “fraternities.” 

If from the start there is one convic- 
tion left with the reader of these pages, 
it is that in the legacy left by Charles 
de Foucauld to his followers, is the very 
literal living out of the Christ-life of the 
Gospels, in a vocation of “being present 
amongst people with a presence willed 
and intended as a witness of the love of 
Christ” . . . being “the kind of friend 
at whose door one may knock at any time 
of the day or night.” Here is the sim- 
plicity, the wide compassion, the pure 
and utter charity that sets for itself no 
limits. His directives further exhort his 
“Little Brothers” to treat those among 


whom they live “with friendship, ten- 
derly, like persons, and not like cases for 
assistance.” Thus by their lives would 
they “cry the Gospel” from the house- 
tops. 

In his elucidation of the message of 
Charles de Foucauld, Father Voillaume 
offers illuminating remarks on such sub- 
jects as certain religious formalisms— 
“collusion with ‘pious exercises’” to the 
extent that they become confused with 
the essence of the religious life, and the 
discrepancies in values between certain 
classical religious observances and the 
crying need for an outer expression more 
in keeping with present day societal cul- 
ture. And he finds the message of Father 
Foucauld in close affinity to the life of 
the new Secular Institutes whose viabil- 
ity is vouched for in pontifical docu- 
ments. 

Seeds of the Desert is a book to stir 
even the most casual reader, for in it 
Christianity is presented in no abstract, 
diffuse or diluted form, but concretely 
as Christ lived it, and as imitated almost 
literally by one of his heroic disciples. 
Not only must this book be placed on 
the shelves of any library of spirituality 
and religious history, but perhaps more 
importantly, it should serve as a neces- 
sary complement to any biography of 


Charles de Foucauld. 


People from the Gospels 
More Biessep Tuan Kinos, by Vin- 
cent P. McCorry, S.J. Newman Press. 

242 pp. $3.00. 

Review by Henry Willmering, S.]. 
We have here fifteen essays on the mi- 
nor characters of the Gospels, everyone 
of them glowing with human interest 





Fraternities of Little Brothers (left) in Iraq and (right) in Northern France: “Being present among people” 
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and spiritual fervor. The author helps 
us to understand more vividly what 
manner of people were Zachary and 
Elizabeth, the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
Zebedee and his wife, Peter’s mother- 
in-law and a host of other interesting 
individuals who came into contact with 
Christ our Lord. Their stories are told 
with keen insight into their characters, 
and with many humorous asides. Each 
personality is described with originality, 
freshness and skill. Whatever the sacred 
writers attributed to these men and 
women, “more blessed than _ kings,” 
yields under the author’s pen a spiritual 
lesson of great importance for us today. 

Father McCorry has imagination, not 
a small share of the analytical faculty, 
and on a canvas of very limited dimen- 
sions he paints a wonderfully vivid pic- 
ture of human experience. Always grace- 
ful in diction, he shows great capacity 
for life-like portrayal, and gives a pres- 
ent-day meaning to his story by intro- 
ducing illustrations from modern experi- 
ence. It is surprising how new it all 
sounds, and how compelling when pre- 
sented in this way. We stand in the 
center of the story, feel all the incite- 
ment to action, the deterrent forces, the 
tides of impulse and passion that sway 
the actors. Each story is clearly organ- 
ized and sharply outlined, and the cli- 
max is usually the meeting with Christ. 

But these remarks fail to show the 
humor and vivacity that is packed into 


this book. 


For Remembrance 

Of Mary’s Sorrows 

Gop, A Woman, AND THE Way, by M. 
Raymond, O.C.S.O. Bruce. 169 pp. 
$3.50. 


Review by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


Mr. John Andrews, an artist, and Fa- 
ther M. Raymond, an author, have col- 
laborated in the publication of this book 
of meditations on the Sorrows of Mary. 
Mr. Andrews has contributed a pen 
sketch illustrative of each of Mary’s 
Seven Dolors while Father Raymond 
has written a meditation for each sor- 
row. The ink drawings are well done 
and indicative of a particular aspect of 
each dolor. The meditations, on their 
part, are of exceptional merit both as to 
thought content and style. 

Father M. Raymond makes of this 
work an appeal for remembrance of the 
sorrows of Mary. The meditations are 


positive in their considerations. A ¢ 
ondary theme, our forgetfulness of @ 
vine truths, is interwoven info the cop. 
siderations. It is the express hope of the 
author that these reflections will serye 
as reminders of truths forgotten and that 
they will inspire confidence in Marys 
help. 

Nine chapters make up the book. The 
first and final chapters set forth the pur. 
pose of devotion to the Sorrowful Moth- 
er and specify the fruit that is to be 
drawn from the consideration of Mary's 
sufferings. The final chapter lays stress 
on the present need for the virtues of 
faith, fortitude and fidelity as they were 
exemplified by Mary in the sustaining 
of her sorrows. The intervening chap- 
ters are devoted to a consideration of 
the individual sorrows of Mary. Each 
Dolor is explained as it saw fulfillment 
in her life. Application is made to the 
children of Mary by appeal to the truths 
of Faith that show participation in her 
grief and by specification of particular 
failings that lessen needed awareness to 
moral obligations. This employment of 
dogmatic and moral truths marks this 
work as one demanding serious reading, 

The author is insistent in his admoni- 
tion to the reader that he “Look until 
forgetfulness of the only things worth 
remembering is utterly cured.” From the 
example of Mary, one can learn the 
place of virtue in life. Hence the great 
need of contemplation of her sorrows 
in this day of fear, of religious indiffer 
ence, of pleasure seeking, and of forget 
fulness of the Kingdom of God. 





LETTER FROM IRELAND 


(Continued from page 356) 


to have some meaning for the author 
which he fails to get across. The mo 
ment he is stirred, out it comes, the 
familiar reminiscence. Thus, when he 
spends a night -in Cambridge, he t 
flects: “A Dublin kid grown into a fig 
ure set down in the midst of the Cam 
bridge Colleges.” When he is caught in 
an air-raid, we inevitably have: “It wa 
a queer thought that the ragged, rum 
about guttersnipe of Dublin’s dirtier 
streets should be crouching in the cella 
under the kitchen of a Totnes house. 
But wasn’t this beginning the condition 
ing of his genius to which the world ha 
long ago paid ample tribute. Isn't bt 
content with the pattern now? 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Tue BLesseD VIRGIN AND THE PRiEsT- 
Hoop, by Paul Philippe, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Dorothy Cole. Henry Reg- 
nery. 82 pp. $3.00. How Our Lady 
can form the daily lives of priests and 
bring them to closer intimacy with 
Christ the Priest. 

Tue CatHotic Cuurcu anp You, by 
William J. Grace, S.J. Bruce. 246 pp. 
Paper, $1.90. Twenty-four talks given 
at an enquiry forum to explain the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. 

An Essay IN CurisTIAN PHILOSOPHY, 
by Dom Illtyd Trethowan. Longmans, 
Green. 186 pp. $3.00. Seeks to show 
that the philosophical conclusions to 
which Christians are committed have 
a solid basis in experience. 

INVALIDATING Laws, by Right Rev. Ed- 
ward Roelker. St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 197 pp. $3.00. Seeks to estab- 
lish the actual meaning of invalidat- 
ing laws from their appearance in Ro- 
man Law as prohibitory measures 
down to their actual use in Canon 
Law today, and ends with textual com- 
mentary. 

Tue Love oF THE ETERNAL WIspoM, 
by St. Louis-Marie de Montfort. 
translated by A. Somers. Peter Reilly. 
199 pp. Paper, $1.50. An abridgment 
by the author of his spiritual teaching 
contained in other books. 


Tae Mareriat Locic oF JouN oF St. 
Tuomas, translated by Yves Simon, 
John Glanville, G. Donald Hollen- 
horst. University of Chicago Press. 
638 pp. $10.00. First translation of the 
logical philosophy of the great seven- 
teenth-century interpreter of Aristotle 
and Aquinas. 


Tae Misson oF St. CATHERINE, by 
Martin S. Gillet, O.P. Translated by 
Sister M. Thomas Lopez, O.P. Her- 
der. 222 pp. $3.95. Evaluation of the 
saint's Dominican vocation, her spirit- 
ual doctrine, and her unusual aposto- 
late; fourth volume in the Cross and 
Crown Series of Spirituality. 


New Mexico Trietycn, by Fray An- 
gelico Chavez. St. Anthony’s Guild 
Press. 76 pp. $1.25. New edition of 
three stories of Spanish New Mexico, 
with illustrations by the author. 


‘Outings oF CatHoric TEACHING, by 


John Keating, C.S.P. Paulist Press. 
May, 1955 


213 pp. Paper, $2.10. ‘Twenty-four in- 
structions on Catholic teaching and 
practice in outline form. 


PorntTs FOR THE MEpITATIONS AND Con- 
TEMPLATIONS OF St. IGNATIUS OF 
Loyota, by Franz von Hummelauer, 
S.J. Translated by V. J. Hommel, S.J. 
Newman. 443 pp. $4.50. New, revised 
edition of commentary on St. Ignatius’ 
Spiritual Exercises. 

Tue Priest 1n THE Wor_p, by Rev. 
Josef Sellmair. Translated by Brian 
Battershaw. Newman. 238 pp. $3.25. 
A study “to set forth the right relation- 
ship between humanity and mystery 
in the secular priest.” 


St. Tuomas Aguinas THEOLOGICAL 
Texts, selected and translated by 
Thomas Gilby, O.P. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 423 pp. $3.50. Brief ex- 
cerpts from Thomistic teaching on the 
nature of God and his works as given 
us through Christian revelation. 


Tue Sment Cuurcn, by Rev. Lino 
Gussoni and Rev. Aristede Brunello 
Veritas Publishers. 391 pp. $5.00. 
Documented report on the persecution 
of the Catholic Church in Soviet Rus- 


sia and its Satellites. 
SocroLocicaAL TuHeory: Its Nature and 


Growth, by Nicholas S. Timasheff. 
Doubleday. 328 pp. $4.50. A survey 
of the cumulative results of theory- 
making in sociology, by a Professor of 
Sociology at Fordham University. 

So Suort A Day, by Sister M. Eulalia 
Theresa, S.N.J.M. McMullen Books 
281 pp. $3.00. The life of Mother 
Marie-Rose, foundress of the Congre- 
tion of the Sisters of the Holy Names 
of Jesus and Mary. 


SACRAMENTS AND Worsuip, edited by 
Paul F. Palmer, S.J. Newman. 227 
pp. $4.75. First in a series of volumes 
designed to present in English trans- 
lation the basic texts and documents 
which have shaped and control Cath- 
olic theological teaching, this volume 
deals with the liturgy and doctrinal 
development of Baptism, Confirma- 
tion and the Eucharist. 


Tue Younc AucustTINE, by John 
O’Meara. Longmans, Green. 215 pp. 
A study of the growth of St. Augus- 
tine’s mind up to the time of his con- 
version. 
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12. 


13. 


POPULAR NEW BIOGRAPHIES 


. THE SCHOLAR AND THE CROSS by Hilda C. Graef 


Superb biography of Edith Stein, a heroic and saintly woman 
—teacher, philosopher and Carmelite nun. A Jewish convert 
to the Catholic Church, Edith Stein’s life as a scholar and con- 
templative and her death at the hands of the Gestapo in 1942 
is revealed with profound insight by Miss Graef. $3.50 


. GOD’S MEN OF COLOR by Albert S. Foley, S.J. 


“The priesthood was instituted by Christ our Lord for all 
men,’’ writes Archbishop Richard J. Cushing in his foreword 
to this chronicle of the colored Catholic clergy in the United 
States, ably told through a series of life histories by the au- 
thor of Bishop Healy: Beloved Outcaste. $4.50 


THE GOLDEN STRING by Bede Griffiths, O.S.B. 


The moving record of a young British intellectual’s search for 
truth that led him, by many devious paths, to the Catholic 
Church, and to the challenge of Benedictine monasticism. 


$3.50 


. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON by G. K. Chesterton 


Stevenson’s life and works fascinatingly commented upon by 
a great master. A new edition in the New World Chesterton 
series. $2.50 


. WATERFRONT PRIEST by Allen Raymond 


Expertly told story of Father John Corridan and his one-man 
crusade against gangsterism and terror on New York’s water- 
front. $3.50 


. MY BELOVED, THE STORY OF A CARMELITE NUN 


by Mother Catherine Thomas 
Humorous anecdotes abound in this revealing story of life in 
a Carmelite monastery. In telling of her own 25 years as a 
contemplative nun, Mother Catherine Thomas answers all the 
questions asked about the meaning and the daily life of this 
austere way to sanctification. Illustrated with ane 
3.50 


. JOHN CARROLL OF BALTIMORE by Annabelle M. Melville 


As an Archbishop in the crucial early days of the Church in 
young America, John Carroll is rightly called the ‘founder of 
the American hierarchy.’’ This excellent, authoritative biog- 
raphy views the man and the priest in the light of his $4.56 

4.50 


. CARDINAL O’CONNELL OF BOSTON 


by Dorothy G. Wayman 


The first biography of William Henry O’Connell who died in 
1944. His career was a dazzling sequence of contrasting 
scenes all vividly portrayed by Miss Wayman. 


. THE LIFE OF JOHN J. KEANE by Patrick Henry Ahern 


Important and definitive biography of the first Bishop of Rich- 
mond,.first Archbishop of Dubuque, and founder and first rec- 
tor of the Catholic University of America. $6.50 


ABBE PIERRE AND THE RAGPICKERS OF EMMAUS 

by Boris Simon 
A first-hand account of the courageous French priest and his 
Companions of Emmaus who have devoted themselves to help- 


ing, materially and spiritually, the underprivileged and home- 
less of Paris. $3.75 


THE FUN WE’VE HAD by Dorothy Fremont Grant 


Sparked with humor and a love of “the simple things,’’ a 
popular author tells of her own happy family life. $3.75 


ALL MY DARLINGS by Thomas Byrnes 


The father of nine children, Mr. Byrnes tells the gay and hu- 
morous incidents in the life of the Byrneses—his wife Ginny, 
four boys, five girls, dogs, bees, horses and other assorted pets. 


$3.00 


ANGEL OF THE JUDGMENT by S.M.C. 


St. Vincent Ferrer roamed Western Europe for 20 years as an 
Ambassador of Christ. His journeys, miracles and philosophy 
are here told by the author of Brother Petroc’s Return. $3.00 
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IN AND OUT THE ANDES by Sister Maria Del Ray 

A sequel to Pacific Hopscotch, a Maryknoll Sister’s adventures 
criss-crossing the mighty Andes in planes, by train and in ox. 
carts. Entertaining and shrewdly observant. $3.50 


THE YOUNG AUGUSTINE by John J. O'Meara 


Profound biographical study of the development of St, Ay. 
gustine’s thought up to the time of his conversion. $4.50 


SCHOOL OF DARKNESS by Bella V. Dodd 

An active member of the Communist Party’s National Com. 
mittee, Bella Dodd broke with the party in 1949. The reasons 
for her break are told here and also the full account of the 
life of this extraordinary woman and her return to the Church, 


$4.00 
A RIVER FULL OF STARS by Elizabeth Hamilton 


Autobiography of an English convert of whom H. E. Bates 
writes, ‘‘by nature she is a poet, uncommonly gifted with the 
uncanniest powers of vision, brilliance and observation. Her 
book has exceptional translucence and beauty.” $3.00 


MATT TALBOT AND HIS TIMES by Mary Purcell 


The story of Matt Talbot’s life, a story which, writes Arch- 
bishop Cushing, ‘‘has brought new hope, perhaps even salva- 
tion, to innumerable souls endangered by the vice which once 
brought him so close to perdition.’’ $3.50 


NEGLECTED SAINTS by E. I. Watkin 


Short biographies of a fairly large group of not-too-well-known 
saints intriguingly presented. $3.50 


PIUS XII by Msgr. P. Pfister 


Seventy-eight striking plates cature the splendor of the papacy 
and both text and pictures portray the life and work of a great 
Pope. $6.50 


THE STARS AT NOON by Jacqueline Cochran 


From the humblest of beginnings, Miss Cochran has achieved 
a place of honor and distinction in the world of aviation. 
A story of success through courage and faith. $4.50 


CHILDREN’S SHEPHERD by Katherine Burton 


An Irish immigrant who reached New York in 1824, John 
Christopher Drumgoole was ordained a priest at the age of 53 
and because of his work with New York’s homeless and neg- 
lected children, became known as the American counterpart 
of Don Bosco. 


THE STORY OF CHAPLAIN KAPAUN by Rev. Arthur Tonne 


An heroic tale—the life of a chaplain who gave his all for the 
men who were imprisoned with him in North Korea and who 
died in the prison camp hospital in 1951. $3.0 


MY LEFT FOOT by Christy Brown 


Simple and moving story of a cerebral palsy victim whose 
only controllable part of his body was his left foot. Dublin- 
born Christy Brown’s tale is one of cheerful courage, ‘‘wise 
and in no way morbid.” $3. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





uE pLot basic to SUSAN COR- 

NISH, by Rebecca Caudill, is a fa- 
miliar one in fiction for teen-age girls, 
detailing as it does the success story of 
a young school teacher on her first, ex- 
tremely difficult job. But the book has 
quality rare in its particular type. 

After a single year in college, which 
was a thorough disappointment to her 
for its meager teaching and _ surface 
larning, Susan Cornish, still in her 
teens, takes on the assignment of teach- 
ing in a one-room schoolhouse in a de- 
caying southern farm-community. Long 
years of neglect have ruined the once- 
fertile soil, and the lives of the farmers 
and their families are as dreary and un- 
promising as the deeply gullied fields. 

Susan sees that her teaching must be- 
come a close part of the community life. 
When it is apparent that the schoolhouse 
stove will not last another winter, Susan 
disregards suggestions that she hound 
“the county” for a new one, in favor of 
her own plan to spur Pickwick Mill into 
purposeful community action. She calls 
upon children and parents to donate 
what they can in service and money to 
make their schoolhouse suitable for their 
schooling. The stove is the first of many 
projects, all of them centering on the re- 
clamation of Pickwick Mil|—farms, 
farmers, and farmers’ children. The evils 
that weigh upon the countryside are 
multiple—erosion, absentee ownership, 
sharecropping, lack of community facil- 
ities, dishonest politics, deep prejudices. 
All of these touch in one way or another 
upon the seemingly child-centered room 
where Susan presides. Relying some- 
times upon instinct, sometimes upon her 
strongly formed opinion about what she 
would have cherished in a teacher, some- 
times on formal aids from professional 
sources, Susan works her way through 
her first year at Pickwick Mill. 

There is fire in the writing of Susan 
Cornish, and it will be felt by many a 
young reader concerned on an ideational 
level with her lifework. Embryo teachers 
(and veteran teachers, too, if they 
should come upon it) will be compelled 
to speed through Susan Cornish, and 
some others who have come to scoff 
might remain to teach. 

The fire, the feeling, the reality of 
the book are more than enough, and they 


May, 1955 


By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


make the indelible impression, carrying 
kindly along the sirupy short romance 
of the last few pages. Susan Cornish 
offers something seldom a part of teen- 
age career books for girls: an invitation 
to purposeful service as the most truly 
satisfying, most personal career. 

There is currently a new edition of 
Marchette Chute’s 1943 teen-age novel, 
THE INNOCENT WAYFARING. A 
bright, brilliantly written romance, it de- 
serves wide popularity and fresh editions 
through the years. 

On a midsummer morn in 1370, 
young Anne Richmond decides that she 
has had quite enough of convent tutor- 
ing in maidenly behavior. She climbs 
out a window, and sets off confidently in 
the direction of London—her intention, 
to become a public entertainer, her pre- 
paration, the theft of the prioress’ pet 
monkey. The monkey, Anne reasons, 
will be a rare assistance in her career. 

With some annoyance Anne discovers 
that money, a thing she has never had 
to handle personally in her luxurious 
young life, is a necessity when one is 
traveling. At the fair at Little Tiddling- 
ham, she meets another wayfarer, like- 
wise penniless but accustomed to his 
estate and efficient in it. Nicholas Ware 
is a scholar and a poet, and a determined 
rebel against the unimaginative life that 
he would lead as a London vintner, 
following his father’s trade. He is deter- 
mined also against romantic entangle- 
ments, but Anne’s golden hair and violet 
eyes considerably shake this determina- 
tion. Nick convinces himself that he 
cannot allow her to travel alone, and for 
the few days that she is wayfaring, he is 
her guide and guard. 

Anne is a direct and strong-minded 
girl, as well as a charming one, and she 
so arranges things that Nick finally real- 






Chapter heading by the author 
for “The Innocent Wayfaring” 








izes what Anne has known all along: 
that it is possible to be poet, scholar, and 
husband—if the wife is properly devoted, 
and efficient in household arts. At the 
tale’s end, Anne is on her way back to 
the convent to concentrate on the lessons 
that had greviously bored her before. 

It would be a shame to hold The In- 
nocent Wayfaring for teen-age readers 
alone. The style is polished, the humor 
is rare, the subject is perfectly realized, 
the historical scene is delightfully alive. 
Particularly for teen-age readers are the 
appeal of the story itself and the vivifi- 
cation of history. But there is also a time- 
less loveliness and joy in The Innocent 
Wayfaring, and these are treasureable, 
wherever found. 


STORIES FROM SEVENTEEN, 
edited by Bryna Ivens, is a new anthol- 
ogy of magazine fiction, containing four- 
teen items. All are well-written. The col- 
lection consistently veers away from the 
typical slick pattern. By and large, the 
stories are real, seriously done, and nicely 
stylized. One at least is distinguished, 
and only one seems to me fake. 

Written especially for them, the stor- 
ies should have appeal for older teen-age 
girls. They might, too, aid student writ- 
ers in recognizing material and techni- 
que—all within their personal realm. 

Hold fast to your hats, for here are 
two teen-age romances with nearly iden- 
tical titles: HOLD FAST THE 
DREAM, by Elizabeth Low, and 
HOLD FAST TO YOUR DREAMS, 
by Catherine Blanton. 

The heroine of HOLD FAST THE 
DREAM is an American art student, 
spending a year in study abroad. She is 
expelled from her Paris class through a 
combination of circumstances, not the 
least of which is her impatience with 
the elementary processes of sculpture. 
Her Parisian master advises her to un- 
dertake a single, modest project and see 
it through to completion. That done, 
she has his permission to apply for re- 
admission to his studio. 

Blithe returns to Salzburg, which she 
has just visited. Her ambition is to pro- 
duce a fine sculpture of the horses of the 
Spanish Riding School, a world re- 
nowned troop of splendidly performing 
animals. Disappointment follows disap- 
pointment, but Blithe spends her time, 
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VIKING 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


OUR LADY 
OF GUADALUPE 


By HELEN RAND 
PARISH 


Illustrated by JEAN CHARLOT 


The long-cherished story of the miracle 
that brought about the building of 
Mexico City’s Church of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, simply and beautifully told. 
Richly colored illustrations that are 
faithful in detail and feeling to the time 
and people portrayed. Imprimatur. 
All Ages $3.00 





* 
SANTIAGO 


By ANN NOLAN CLARK 


Illustrated by 
LYND WARD 


The moving story of a 
Guatemalan Indian boy’s 
search for the purpose of 
his life. The contrasts be- 
tween old and new, be- 
tween Indian, Spanish, 
mt American ways of life, have intense 
reality and significance, as they influ- 
ence the growth of Santiago’s realiza- 
tion that his place is to be a teacher 
among his own people. 


Ages 12-18 $2.75 





SECRET OF THE ANDES 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Illustrated by JEAN CHARLOT 


Awarded the John Newbery Medal, 
1952. “A breathtaking sense of Andean 
grandeur and the dedication of the In- 
cas to the greatness of their past.”— 
New York Time2s Ages 9-13 $2.50 


ALL ALONE 
By CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 
Illustrated by FEODOR ROJANKOVSKY 


“Deeply moving story of a herdboy in 
the French Alps who defies the village 
tradition of ‘each man for himself.’ 
Rare beauty and drama.” — Saturday 
Review Ages 9-12 $2.50 


Send for complete illustrated 
catalogue of all Viking Junior Books 


THE VIKING PRESS 


18 East 48th St. New York 17, N.Y. 
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energy, and concentration on her project. 

Hold Fast the Dream is spread thin 
—over art and attitudes toward it, over 
post-war problems of practical and ideal 
natures, over horse lore. The charac- 
ters are unconvincing, most notably so 
the heroine herself. She, and the back- 
grounds of her European year, are misty 
and sentimentalized. 

HOLD FAST TO YOUR DREAMS 
is a novel of good intentions and little 
skill. Emmy Lou, a southern Negro 
high-schooler, is prevented by prejudice 
from working fully at her great ambition 
—to be a dancer. She is convinced that 
dancing is her life, and this conviction 
strengthens her when she determines 
to leave her Alabama home for the town 
of Blue Mesa, Arizona, where there is 
a reputed community effort to end seg- 
regation. 

But the evil, Emmy Lou finds, is 
stronger than the effort. Because she is 
a Negro she loses the lead in a school 
dance program, and is very nearly barred 
from the lead in an important commun- 
ity festival, for which a prominent 
Hollywood director has chosen her. 

Neither problems nor people in Hold 
Fast to Your Dreams are real. They are 
condemned to a futile single dimension 
by exaggerated point-making and ama- 
teur writing. 


A™ Notan Crarx’s new novel for 
older teen-agers, SANTIAGO, is 
the story of an Indian boy in modern 
Guatemala. Until his twelfth birthday, 
Santiago has been reared in the orderly 
pension of a gracious Spanish lady, de- 
voted to Santiago, the son of her de- 
ceased servant Maria. It had been 
Maria’s most urgent wish that her young 
son always wear shoes, as a symbol of 
his rise from the rank of his Indian an- 
cestors, the lowly burden-bearers. After 
Maria’s death, Tia Alicia’s love for San- 
tiago has seen this wish sustained, and it 
appears that Santiago will grow to man- 
hood as the reasonably indulged son of 
the Spanish household. 

But at his twelfth birthday, he is sum- 
moneéd back to Indian life by an elderly, 
inscrutable member of his father’s clan, 
and so strong is his Indian heritage that 
he obeys the summons. He cannot learn 
to balance a burden in Indian fashion 
because such skill must be acquired in 
early childhood, and he is miserable with 
failure and lonliness while dwelling with 
the burden-bearers. In a primitive con- 


cept of providence, the old Indian reg. 
lizes that the life of his forefathers’ is not 
meant for Santiago, and he frees the boy 
to return to his Spanish “mother.” Byt 
Santiago feels that he must earn the 
right to return, and something like five 
years of travel follows before he sees her 
again. He works on a coffee plantation, 
is caught up in a minor political upris- 
ing, becomes a petty thief until te. 
claimed by a Maryknoll priest. The 
priest obtains work for him as a chicle 
gatherer, in the remote and dangerous 
rain forests. With this term of difficult 
work, Santiago's exile ends. But not yet 
is his maturity achieved. He has still to 
discover his life’s work. 

Santiago is a piece of good writing, 
with high factual value. Teen-agers will 
possibly read it for the surface story, 
and by that be mesmerized. Santiago's 
soul-struggle is dificult to share for its 
remoteness and its ill-defined issues. 
There are at least two points where the 
high tone of the story breaks, and lu- 
dicrousness threatens briefly: Santiago's 
tortured labors in the chicle forests are 
part of the business of supplying the 
world with chewing-gum; and Santiago's 
young American friend sets out fearless- 
ly to answer “the call within his heart” 
—to pioneer banana growing in Africa. 

But, totally, the book is an honest try 
at documentary writing, and if over-am- 
bitious artistically, is consistently inter- 
esting factually. 

ICE TO INDIA, by Keith Robertson, 
finds a Philadelphia shipping family 
making a last-ditch attempt to recoup its 


Illustration by the ‘author 
for “The Whale Hunters” 
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proud fortunes after the war of 1812. 
The Masons, Captain David, his son 
John, and his grandson Nat, learn that 
their last ship but one has sunk with 
all her cargo and ten of her crew. Their 
dim chance of recovery rests upon the 
newly purchased Hope Elizabeth. 

The Mason’s troubles appear to be 
lifting after one of their new crew-mem- 
bers, a Salem man with knowledge and 
native love of the sea, points out that 
the Hope Elizabeth can carry a cargo of 
ice, free for the cutting from frozen 
ponds and streams, to a tropic clime, 
and sell it there as both a novelty and a 
necessity. Packed carefully in sawdust, 
the ice will last for months. 

When the Hope Elizabeth finally sails 
with her unusual cargo, she is captained 
by elderly David Mason. Bound for 
India, she is manned by a bottom-of-the- 
barrel crew which includes a half dozen 
tufians hired by a longtime enemy of 
the family to prevent the arrival at an 
Indian port. The sinister plot comes to 
a head in mid-ocean, and is met with 
courage by sixteen-year-old Nat Mason 
and a handful of loyal men. 

Ice to India has a plot packed with in- 
cident and suspense. The post-war per- 
iod is neatly delineated, and the atmos- 
phere of the times vividly presented. In- 
dividualized and colorful, the characters 
have both immediate reality and histor- 
ical personality. High-school boys will 
like the fast action, the adventures at 
sea, and the credible and strenuous 
triumph of the hero’s side in the des- 
perate conflict central to Ice to India. 

Geoffrey Whittman, author and illu- 
strator of THE WHALE HUNTERS, 
is frankly fascinated by whales and in- 
trigued with the historical development 
of whale hunting. His book reflects his 
enthusiastic interest and profits by a 
nicely readable style. 

For a while, the author attempts to 
accompany his facts with fiction, but 
the fiction grows weaker as the book 
draws to a close. This is not to say that 
The Whale Hunters is not always inter- 
esting, because, whether telling a story 
or elucidating a fact, it is good reading. 
It purports to trace the fortunes of the 
whaling Oakley family from the early 
eighteenth century to the present day. 
The earliest Oakley has the best share 
of the story, but even he is not as im- 
Portant to the author as the monster he 
hunted. 

If a youngster does not like whales, 
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Illustration by Fritz Weg- 

ner for “The Funny Guy” 
he does not. But, I submit that The 
Whale Hunters will be widely appealing 
to young readers, for the very astounding 
nature of the whale itself as well as the 
unique heroism of the hunters. 

The Whale Hunters contains one un- 
duly strong expletive, which apparently 
escaped the editor. Perfectly in char- 
acter one of the men exclaims, “Goddam 
you, man...” 

Merritt Parmelee Allen’s latest Mud- 
hen book, THE MUDHEN ACTS 
NATURALLY, is a continuation of a 
series about life in a boy’s prep school. 

The Eagles, led by the slow-moving, 
fast-thinking Mudhen, and the Bears, 
a rival fraternity, clash frequently and 
energetically. The factions compete over 
amateur programs, elections, art ex- 
hibits, theatricals, pie-judging contests— 
and anything else that offers itself as a 
possible basis for competition. 

The humor is broad slapstick, appeal- 
ing when it has a spark of originality, 
but too frequently stereotyped and obvi- 
ous. Certainly The Mudhen Acts Natur- 
ally does not in any way compare with 
the good historical novels for which Mr. 
Allen, who died recently, will be re- 
membered. 

THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK, a 
new World Landmark book by Quentin 
Reynolds, tells an unusually interesting 
story, one that may come as a surprise 
to readers whose knowledge of the great 
Irish saint is limited to the legend of the 
snakes. 


Mr. Reynolds has a plausible explana- 
tion of the legend, and he offers it 
briefly. But according to his book, dogs— 
the huge Irish wolfhounds—played a 
much more important role in St. Pat- 
rick’s life. It was with these dogs that 
the young Patrick, a captive slave, was 
set to guarding sheep in Ireland; it was 
his ability to handle the dogs that made 
possible his escape from slavery; and at 
times in his later life, this same mastery 
of the great hounds impressed onlookers 
and even saved St. Patrick and his 
followers. 

Mr. Reynolds states in his Foreword 
that he found it impossible to separate 
fact from legend, and consequently tries 
simply “to present St. Patrick as the 
people of Ireland believe him to be.” His 
presentation is interesting and consis- 
tently readable. The book has an Im- 
primatur. 


Hes HaMILTON, endearing young 
heroine of THE FUNNY GUY, 
by Grace Hogarth, is twelve years old on 
April 10, 1912, and she wants, and very 
badly needs, a bicycle for a birthday 
present. But Helen’s mother is hospital- 
ized as the result of. an accident, and 
there is little birthday money this year, 
only enough for a gift subscription to 
St. Nicholas Magazine. 

Meanwhile, Helen’s need for a bicycle 
grows; she wants to be able to speed 
cleanly to school, not have to walk with 
dificult indifference past the always 
waiting rows of her teasing classmates. 
For her variety of strange, mostly absent- 
minded, actions, they have nicknamed 
her “the funny guy,” and although 
Helen tries hard to be ordinary, she con- 
sistently does funny things and seems to 
prove the accuracy of the hateful label. 
A little girl whose mother is seriously 
ill, whose chief companion is a rheu- 
matic old lady inclined to such sayings 
as, “You are a queer one!”, whose kindly 
father is thoroughly preoccupied with 
his wife’s health, this little girl often 
has reason to think her own lonely 
thoughts so deeply that she momentarily 
loses contact with things at hand. 

To an adult, The Funny Guy is a very 
touching book, credibly picturing a little 
girl deep in a little girl’s trouble. On 
the child-reader’s level, there is an un- 
derstandable description of the feelings 
of the lonely, awkward funny guy; and 
there is a pertinent moral, anent the 
cruelty of establishing a victim amongst 
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your peers. An unusually sensitive and 
well-written story of accumulating in- 
terest, The Funny Guy has the worth 
that makes a perennial favorite. 

TWINS IN SOUTH AFRICA, by 
Daphne Rooke, is the first in a projected 
series of books about twins. The author 
succeeds in being both relaxed and dra- 
matic about the fabulous aspects of life 
in Zululand. Based on her own lifelong 
experiences in South Africa, the book 
is authentic, and the authenticity sup- 
ports a plausible mystery. 

The twelve-year-old twins Tiensie 
(Ernestine) and Karel are home from 
school for Christmas vacation. Home is 
a farm in Zululand, presently afflicted 
with drought. Christmas promises to be 
a slim holiday, but the vacation offers 
many other excitements: the visit of the 
twins’ prim, precise, Dutch grandmoth- 
er, who spontaneously calls the natives 
infidels and “black things”; the presence 
of their father’s friend, Mr. Graham, a 
wandering adventurer, with whom he 
had shared the discovery of a huge dia- 
mond on the very day of the twins’ birth; 
the final revelation to the twins of ex- 
actly how the great stone was stolen. The 
story of the diamond overshadows the 
twins’ holiday fun, even such events as 
an overnight visit to the game reserve 
where they meet up with an old lion 
called Scarface, and there are constant 
hints that perhaps the stone is not ir- 
retrievably lost. 

Twins in South Africa has mystery, 


atmosphere, humor and fine character- 
izations. The twins individually are im- 
portant and interesting, and their twin- 
ship is a subtle and clever element in 
both story and characterization. 

TRAILS WEST AND MEN WHO 
MADE THEM, by Edith Dorian and 
W. N. Wilson, tells the stories of the 
famous trails over which America moved 
west. The names alone are enough to 
excite interest—Boone’s Wilderness 
Road, the Natchez Trace, the Santa Fe 
Trail, the Oregon Trail, the Chisholm 
Trail. The book, brief, generously illus- 
trated, completely factual, can serve 
either as supplementary reading for 
American history classes or as an intro- 
duction to more detailed study of the 
western trails. 

Because there is a great deal of ma- 
terial compressed into these pages, the 
reader who is caught by the spirit of 
the book is almost surely going on to 
further reading on the same subject. 
Conversely, a youngster without the im- 
agination to appreciate history sole may 
find the book dull. 

The intriguing jacket and end-papers 
of A SPY IN WILLIAMSBURG, by 
Isabelle Lawrence, are most unfortun- 
ately the best part of the book. Their 
promise of adventure and mystery 
against a fascinating background from 
American colonial history is never ful- 
filled. The author is overly intent upon 
giving details of colonial Williamsburg 
and the blacksmith’s trade. Her slow- 





JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Tue Ducuess Bakes A Cake, by Virginia 
Kahl. Illustrated by the author. Scribners. 
Unpaged. $2.00. Ages 5-8. 

Tue Funny Guy, by Grace Allen Hogarth. 
Illustrated by Fritz Wegner. Harcourt, 
Brace. 230 pp. $2.95. Ages 9-12. 

Hotp Fast tHe Dream, by Elizabeth Low. 
Harcourt, Brace. 245 pp. $3.00. Ages 12-up. 

Hotp Fast to Your Dreams, by Catherine 
Blanton. Messner. 185 pp. $2.75. Ages 12- 
16. 

Ice to Inp1a, by Keith Robertson. Illustrated 
by Jack Weaver. Viking. 224 pp. $2.50. 
Ages 12-16. 

Tue INNocENT WayFarinc, by Marchett 
Chute. Illustrated by the author. Dutton. 
199 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 

Tue Lire or Sr. Patrick, by Quentin Rey- 
nolds. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. Ran- 
dom House (World Landmark Books). 177 
pp. $1.50. Ages 9-12. 

Tue Mupxuen Acts Naturatty, by Merritt 
Parmelee Allen. Illustrated by Stephen J. 
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Voorhies. Longmans. 184 pp. $2.75. Ages 
12-16. 

Sant1aco, by Ann Nolan Clark. Illustrated by 
Lynd Ward. Viking. 189 pp. $2.75. Ages 
12-18. 

A Spy 1n WittraMssurc, by Isabelle Law- 
rence. Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. 
Rand McNally. 224 pp. $2.75. Ages 9-12. 


Srorres From “SEVENTEEN,” selected by 
Bryna Ivens. Lippincott. 214 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 14-18. 

Susan Cornisu, by Rebecca Caudill. Viking. 
286 pp. $2.75. Ages 14-18. 

Trarts West AND Men Wuo Mapes THem, 
by Edith Dorian. Illustrated by W. N. Wil- 
son. Whittlesey House. 92 pp. $2.50. Ages 
10-14. 

Twins 1n Soutu Arnica, by Daphne Rooke. 
Illustrated by W. Lorraine. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 171 pp. $2.00. Ages 9-12. 

THe Wuare Hunters, by Geoffrey Whit- 
tam. Illustrated by the author. World. 182 
pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 
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THE FOLLOWING adult books, 
reviewed in this issue, are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


Crusade in Asia, by Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo 

God's Men of Color, by Albert Fo- 
ley, S.J. 

The Good Shepherd, by C. S. For 
ester. 

Headquarters, by Quentin Rey- 
nolds. 

I Lift My Lamp, edited by John P. 
Leary, S.J. 

More Blessed Than Kings, by Vin- 
cent P. McCorry, S.J. 

A Place of Coolness, by D. M. 


Brosia. 


Run Silent, Run Deep, by Com- 
mander Edward L. Beach. 


The Spear, by Louis de Wohl. 











starting story is second-rate and dull. 
When it finally shapes up, it is not much 
more interesting than the interminable 
earlier instructions on making nails and 
door-knockers. Characterization is  in- 
different. 

The book is “published with the ap 
proval and collaboration of ‘Colonial 
Williamsburg,’ Williamsburg, Virginia.’ 

THE DUCHESS BAKES A CAKE, 
by Virginia Kahl, is a rollicking rhyme 
for youngest readers. The energetic 
Duchess, mother of a large family of 
little daughters, chases the cook out of 
the kitchen one day and sets about mak- 
ing as a surprise for her family “a lovely 
light luscious delectable cake.” Every- 
thing in sight goes into the batter, in- 
cluding too much yeast. When the cake 
is rising out of control, the Duchess sits 
on it. Cake and Duchess rise to such a 
height that the Duke and the little 
daughters have to lean out the castle 
tower to converse with the Duchess. The 
assembled crowd produces a spontat- 
eous, delectable idea to rescue the 
Duchess. 

The preposterous nonsense of The 
Duchess Bakes a Cake appeals mightly 
to youngsters. The clever idea is well 
carried out in jaunty couplets which 
more than one youngster will adopt for 
purposes of casual chanting. One loud 
laugh at least, and any number of small 
ones are guaranteed to readers of The 


Duchess Bakes a Cake. 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 352) 


MacDonald, Fergus, C.P. The Catholic 
Church and the Secret Societies in the 
United States. New York, 1946. A thor- 
oughly fine monograph which gives a docu- 
mented account of nineteenth-century 
churchmen’s difficulties in coping with se- 
cret societies in the American milieu. 


McGloin, John Bernard, S.J. Eloquent Indi- 
an: The Life of James Bouchard, California 
Jesuit. Stanford, 1949. The life and work 
of Father Bouchard, S.J., among the Cali- 
fornia Indians is given thorough and stim- 
ulating treatment. 


McSorley, Joseph, C.S.P., Father Hecker and 
His Friends. St. Louis, 1953. Father Mc- 
Sorley draws an intimate and fascinating 
picture of Isaac Hecker, his circle and his 
first Paulists. Brownson, Elliott, Hewit, 
Deshon, Baker, but most of all the intrigu- 
ing Hecker himself, cannot but win new 
converts to themselves and to truth. 


Maynard, Theodore. The Story of American 
Catholicism. New York, 1941. As its title 
states, this is a story rather than a history. 
Theodore Maynard has popularized the 
lives of several American Catholics such as 
Bishop Simon Brute, Orestes Brownson, 
etc., and has done pioneer service in popu- 
larizing the story of the Church in well- 
written literary essays. These books, along 
with his Story of American Catholicism, 
are not historical works, however. They are 
rather most interesting opinions of the 
author on American Catholic developments. 
Every library should have Maynard’s Cath- 
olic Americana. 


Melville, Anabelle M., Elizabeth Bayley Set- 
on, 1774-1821. New York, 1951. Any read- 
er wishing to know the true life of Mother 
Seton will find it here. This biography does 
a real service to the cause of the holy and 
courageous founder whose life is so much a 
part of the early American scene. Careful 
research and historical standards are evi- 
dent throughout. The same author has just 
published a concise one volume life of 
Archbishop John Carroll, titled John Carroll 
of Baltimore (New York, 1955). Here is 
an up-to-date interpretation of the father 
of the American hierarchy. 


Metzger, Charles H., S.J. The Quebec Act. 
A Primary Cause of the American Revolu- 
tion. New York, 1936. An important aspect 
of the American Revolution is unearthed by 
Father Metzger. His work is an excellent 
case in point to prove the wealth of Cath- 
olic background that awaits the serious 
student. This thorough monograph develops 
the story of American colonial opposition to 
the clauses of the Quebec Act which pro- 
vided freedom of action to the Catholic 
Church in England’s newly-acquired Pro- 
vince of Canada. 


Moynihan, James. The Life of Archbishop 
John Ireland. New York, 1953. In an age 
of giants, Archbishop Ireland takes his place 
as one of the most important figures in the 
development of the Church in the United 
States. Monsignor Moynihan, who knew 
personally “the consecrated blizzard of the 
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Northwest,” has written a most interesting, 
sympathetic, and literary appreciation of the 
most controversial character in American 
Catholic Church history of the nineteenth 
century. It is Ireland’s first biography and 
a necessary reference in every library. 


Myers, Gustavus. History of Bigotry in the 


United States. New York 1943. A useful 
survey of religious intolerance, with many 
references to the trials erdured by the Cath- 
olic minorities in the United States. The 
book is not always well-balanced, however, 
in interpretation. 


Nuesse, Celestine J. The Social Thought of 


American Catholics, 1634-1829. Washing- 
ton, 1945. Much more investigation such 
as this analysis awaits future historians of 
the Church in the United States. Here 
colonial, revolutionary and early American 
Catholic social developments are adequately 
surveyed. 


Nute, Grace Lee. Caesars of the Wilderness. 


New York, 1943. Minnesota’s Miss Nute 
has spent many profitable years in bringing 
to life the wealth of Catholic lore in French 
Americana. This is a life of Des Groseilliers 
and Radisson, with a chapter on the seven- 
teenth century Jesuit-Franciscan quarrel 
over missionary jurisdiction. Equally thor- 
ough and scholarly is her more recent Doc- 
uments Relating to Northwest Missions, 
1815-1827 (St. Paul, 1942), although un- 
due emphasis is sometimes given to sup- 
posed political implications of religious ac- 
tivity. 


Peter, Sarah King. Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. 


Sarah Peter, edited by Margaret Rives King. 
2 vols. Cincinnati, 1889. If anyone thinks 
that today we have just discovered the full 
potentials of American women or that lay 
Catholic Action is a modern innovation, the 
memoirs of Sarah King Peter will shatter 
such illusions. Here is the story of one of 
the most outstanding American Catholic 
women converts and her ingenious efforts 


for the kingdom of God. 


Powers, George C., M.M. The Maryknoll 


Movement. New York, 1926. The early 
story of the most distinctive American effort 
on behalf of the foreign missions. Bishop 
Raymond A. Lane, in his The Early Days 
of Maryknoll (New York, 1951), also fur- 
nishes interesting details of the beginnings 
of Maryknoll. 


Purcell, Richard J. The American Nation. 


Boston, 1929. The late Professor Purcell 
stands out as the pioneer Catholic layman 
in the field of American history. He direct- 
ed the work of many graduate students in 
history at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica and advanced many stimulating ideas 
on American religious history. His Amer- 
ican Nation is a high school and junior col- 
lege textbook, a pioneer in the field, which 
integrates considerable Catholic material in 
the narrative. There is great need for an- 
other edition. 


Rahill, Peter J. The Catholic Indian Mis- 


sions and Grant’s Peace Policy, 1870-1884. 
Washington, 1953. This book fills a mani- 


fest gap in the religious history of the 
United States. Father Rahill combines re- 
search and perspective to trace the story of 
Catholic care for the American Indian from 
the period after the Civil War down to the 
central direction of the Catholic Indian Bu- 
reau in the 1880’s. 


Reilly, Daniel F., O.P. The School Contro- 


versy (1891-1893). Washington, 1944. A 
good example of the research necessary be- 
fore a full understanding of our American 
Catholic school system will be obtained. 
This study, however, treats only the Arch- 
bishop Ireland side of the story, with the 
conservative position somewhat neglected 
and still remaining to be fully presented. 


Roemer, Theodore, O.F.M.Cap. The Cath- 


olic Church in the United States. St. Louis, 
1950. This is the first one volume textbook 
history of the Church in the United States 
to appear in recent years. The late Father 
Roemer had previously written two handy 
volumes giving the record aid received from 
the three great Catholic missionary societies 
of Europe. His text does not have the qual- 
ity of the earlier works and suffers in organ- 
ization and scope. 


Ryan, John A. Social Doctrine in Action. ,A 


Personal History. New York, 1941. Another 
personal memoir which is invaluable. Mon- 
signor Ryan’s contribution in the field of 
Catholic social action was a major one, and 
here he records some of his pioneering ef- 
forts as a moralist in the field of Catholic 
social philosophy. 


Schauinger, Herman J. Cathedrals in the Wil- 


derness. Milwaukee, 1952. The highly in- 
teresting development of early Catholicism 
in Kentucky and the life of Bishop Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget are ably detailed here. 
This first westward movement of Catholics 
from the Atlantic Seaboard is one of the 
formative aspects of American religious his- 
tory. The same author has also written a 
good biography by Judge William Gaston, 
one of the first Catholic professional men 
in the United States. 


Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. Orestes Brownson. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress. Boston, 1939. The in- 
triguing and complicated life of this mid- 
century convert polemist is well handled by 
Professor Schlesinger of Harvard. Brown- 
son’s writings were carefully analyzed. His 
political doctrines are much better under- 
stood and presented, as would be expected, 
than his religious positions. 


Shaughnessy, Gerald, S.M. Has the Immi- 


grant Kept the Faith? New York, 1925. 
The late Bishop of Seattle did this work 
originally as his doctoral dissertation. It is 
the most scientific effort to date, despite 
some statistical inaccuracies, on Catholic 
population trends in the United States. 
Earlier exaggerations of losses to the 
Church in the new world are silenced, and 
that hotly disputed question in good meas- 
ure resolved. 


Shea, John Gilmary. The History of the Cath- 


olic Church in the United States. 4 vols. 
New York, 1886-1892. Shea labored alone 
in the nineteenth century to collect and re- 
cord American Catholic history. This work, 
which extends down to 1866, is still the 
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best general history of the Church to date, 
despite its pioneer character. Any library is 
fortunate to possess all four volumes. 

Smith, Ellen Hart. Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton. Cambridge, 1942. Cousin of America’s 
first bishop, sole Catholic signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Charles Carroll’s 
long and eventful life is an integral part of 
the American saga. This work is the most 
recent biography, and in many ways the 
best of our first American Catholic states- 
man. 


Steck, Francis Borgia, O.F.M. The Joliet-Mar- 
quette Expedition (1673). Washington, 
1927. Father Steck has devoted his life in 
large measure to a study of American Fran- 
ciscan history, and has produced a reputa- 
ble list of works of which this is, perhaps, 
the best known. 


Stock, Leo Francis (Ed.) Consular Relations 
Between the United States and the Papal 
States, 1797-1870. Washington, 1945. 
United States Ministers to the Papal States. 
Instructions and Dispatches, 1848-1868. 
Washington, 1933. These two volumes give 
the full documentary records of official dip- 
lomatic relations between the United States 
and the Holy See up to the time of the 
mission’s abrupt closing. 

Stokes, Anson Phelps. Church and State in 
the United States. 3 vols. New York, 1950. 
While this frequently recurring controversy 
was hotly raging a few years ago, Dr. 
Stokes, former canon of the Episcopal 
Cathedral in Washington, issued his monu- 
mental three volumes on the question. They 
include ample historical surveys, documen- 
tary sources on federal and state laws, the 
authoritative opinions of the courts, church 
bodies, statesmen, religious leaders and pub- 
licists. The subject is presented in an ob- 
jective spirit and is the most thorough study 
which has appeared to date. The general 
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historical position is that of a Protestant 
writer. The set is basic to any library. 

Sweet, William Warren. The Story of Reli- 
gion in America. New York, 1939. Profes- 
sor Sweet has been in the forefront of the 
movement to place American religious his- 
tory in its proper position. His forte is 
American Protestantism, and Catholicism 
has received inadequate and meager treat- 
ment here, as well as in his other works. 
But the book supplies the Protestant back- 
ground in an interesting manner. 


Wade, Mason. The French-Canadian Outlook. 
New York, 1946. An execellent little vol- 
ume and a necessary reference. Here a min- 
ority section of American society is care- 
fully and honestly studied, and its con- 
tribution to our pluralistic society evaluat- 
ed. The importance of religion is properly 
stressed and distinctively treated. 

Zwierlein, Frederick J. The Life and Letters 
of Bishop McQuaid. 3 vols. Rochester, 
1926-1927. Father Zwierlein, like Monsi- 
gnor Guilday, was trained at Louvain, and 
he pioneered with these volumes of heavily 
documented background on American Cath- 
olic life in the late nineteenth century. The 
volumes suffer somewhat from the author’s 
strong bias in favor of the so-called con- 
servatives of that period. But these volumes 
are and will remain important items in the 
literature of the American Church. 





QUESTIONS FOR A THEOLOGIAN 
(Continued from page 329) 


in race-memory; perhaps when they are 
written it is with a wisdom beyond the 
writer. For maybe they reflect basic lit- 
anies which are inherent in speech (the 
child sings before he talks), so that writ- 
ing of all sorts must to some extent be a 
tracing. That is perhaps what is meant 
by Francois Mauriac when he speaks of 
a writer handing himself over; in follow- 
ing his vocation, either consciously or 
unconsciously, a writer must needs use 
words to trace the meaning of the 
Word. That is perhaps in one sense why 
there can be no such thing as secular 
literature. The sacred and so-called pro- 
fane are perhaps closer than one thinks. 
To invoke “Christ and the Resurrection” 
in the sense that so many modern young 
writers do is perhaps not so barren a 
gesture after all; perhaps the accusation 
of barrenness is no more basically so 
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than it is true to say that this is a post- 
Christian age. For surely once Truth has 
been revealed in the scriptures it can 
be forgotten, dismissed or ignored, but 
can never be blanked out; one can over- 
lay it, but not remain indifferent to it. 
For the truth has the habit of coming 
through in the oddest ways. A nonsense 
line like “O Moby Dick, save us” may 
well stir memories, so that for a contem- 
porary rationalist to hear it may be like 
receiving a summons from the past; he 
will be listening with the éars of his 
ancestors, a common rhythm uniting 
them—profane words tracing the mean- 
ing of the sacred Word. “All ye holy 
men and women, saints of God, inter- 
cede for us... .” 

As a Christian, then, I would sub- 
mit that the term “a _ post-Christian 
world” is made nonsense of by the birth 


of Christ—that is unless one capitulates 
one’s belief in His divinity and assume 
that the birth at Bethlehem had no fy. 
ther repercussions beyond the year A). 
33. For as Newman said, “A sinless lit 
erature of sinful man cannot be attempt 
ed”; and since A.D. 33 all artistic ep. 
deavor in any sphere is artistic ep. 
deavor redeemed. In some way or other 
it is for ever shackled to the Incarng. 
tion, given flesh, as it were, by this fact, 
So it is that as “God rules straight with 
crooked lines—even with sins,” so pos 
sibly, theologically, there is today a cer- 
tain leeway to be made up; true to their 
calling the poets and novelists may have 
spoken in advance of their age, charting 
territory now to be mapped in detail by 
the theologians, philosophers and py. 
chologists. Let me illustrate this, first by 
going to a novelist over forty and then 
returning to the poets under forty. 

In The End of the Affair, by Graham 
Greene, a West London rationalist 
preacher, Smythe, is disturbed by the 
power of Christianity. He feels that ev- 
ery denial of it is only a stronger afhrma- 
tion of its power to survive in the West- 
ern world, so that one cannot even say 
“good-bye” to anyone without, conscious 
ly or unconsciously, saying “God be 
with you”; from the start one is com 
mitted, tied. Who knows if, since “be 
tween the stirrup and the ground there’ 
often mercy found,” many rationalists 
and unbelievers may not find that in 
unwittingly having invoked God’s pro- 
tection upon their friends, that at the 
last in His infinite mercy He will be 
with them? And this question leads me 
to the modern poets’ constant invoca- 
tions to “Christ and the Resurrection.’ 
These invocations casually encountered 
may seem barren to the practicing Chris 
tian, but perhaps finally they are no 
more barren than Smythe’s seemingly 
godless “good-byes.” And, like the r 
tionalist’s “good-byes,” perhaps they may 
yet unconsciously form a prayer? 

But these are the marginal notes of a 
literary critic, the questions of a lay- 
man; and it is probably now time for 4 
theologian to take over. 





Neville Braybrooke is an English 
writer and former editor of the literary 
review The Wind and the Rain. He is 
the editor of two anthologies and has 
just completed a novel entitled Burning 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 342) 


gaging; it is simply that he felt a great 
difidence, in his sensitive charity, about 
treating himself with the courtesy and 
the serious attention he gave to the lives 
of others. “A real life of anybody is a 
very dificult thing to write,” he tells us 
in the Autobiography, for everybody’s 
real life consists largely of “silly things.” 
And yet how far from silly were the 
things that happened to Chesterton, that 
he made happen to him, his book, al- 
most unknowingly, discloses. Dr. John- 
son said of Edmund Burke that a stran- 
ger sharing a shelter with him for fif- 
teen minutes during a shower would 
come away with the impression that he 
had just seen a remarkable man. G.K.’s 
essays over the decades, his books, and 
everything about him, down to the frag- 
ment of a page, proclaim, in spite of 
him, that here was a remarkable man 
indeed. The issues that concerned him 
are many of them no more, the England 
he loved and castigated with love has 
largely disappeared, yet his essential 
sanity, his charity, and the great clarify- 
ing vigor of his prose will always bring 
to life again the times in which he 
moved. More than that, they bring into 
focus issues and times he did not live 
to see. 

Chesterton did not avoid prediction, 
of course, and much of his fiction is giv- 
en over to that kind of fantasy which 
predicts the future from patterns dis- 
cernible in the present. The spirit of the 
creator of Father Brown (for a detec- 
tive predicts who will be caught, a shade 
sooner than anyone else does) was very 
much in the novels. The chief inade- 
quacy of such novels as The Man Who 
Was Thursday and The Flying Inn is, 
as Waugh has observed, that they are 
too innocent for our times. They are too 
logical too, for in them villainy is ever 
confounded by simple truth and some- 
times over-simple reasoning. Yet they 
are great fun, for they abound in para- 
dox as shamelessly as the essays. The 
Flying Inn is, in fact, an essay tricked 
out with dialogue, and it is none the 
worse for that. 

When it came to literary biography, 
it seemed always Chesterton’s fate to 
overtake his subject when that literary 
figure had been too often praised, or 
praised for the wrong thing, or was be- 
ing neglected for the wrong thing. In 
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his several prefaces to Dickens, and in 
his books on Browning and Shaw, 
G.K.C. arrived late, but always in time 
to clear the air. In Robert Louis Steven- 
son Chesterton takes no pains to con- 
ceal his admiration for his subject. And 
he shows here one of his most admir- 
able characteristics: he has qualifica- 
tions, but he never bristles with them. 
He never gives the appearance that 
other writers often do, of feigning an 
admiration as smoke screen before hurl- 
ing a broadside. It is interesting that 
Chesterton’s criticism of Stevenson’s style 
is not that that style is too artificial or 
given to “superfluous embroidery,” but 
that it is too simple. At first such a re- 
mark seems like one of G.K.C.’s most 
outrageous paradoxes, until one thinks 
over his statement that Stevenson “sim- 
plified so much that-he lost some of the 
comfortable complexity of real life.” Just 
one more paradox, taken of course out 
of context here: Stevenson “had the 
splendid and ringing sincerity to testify, 
in a voice like a trumpet, to a truth that 
he did not understand.” When one reads 
the entire book one finds that these 
words are, like all of G.K.’s seemingly 
wild remarks, simple and diffident state- 
ments of carefully arrived at truth. 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 363) 


Atomic Energy Commission would re- 
quire of a Russian spy. And for why, 
say I? . . . That disagreeable friend of 
mine insists that adult education is fre- 
quented mostly by people who want to 
get in out of the cold and have no other 
place to go .. . Too bad that Ethel Barry- 
more’s book is so disappointing when it 
might have been so good . . . Did you, 
too, recall Father Finn’s classic with a 
shock when you read about the trial of 
Claude Lightfoot, executive secretary of 
the Communist Party of Illinois? . . . I 
just found this quote from Pope Pius 
XII on the scope of a Catholic book: 
“The term ‘Catholic’ excludes per se 
only sin and error, and it embraces, in- 
stead, the whole field of intelligence as 
well as all of life through time and 
space” . . . They tell me Bruce’s new 
Tips For Teen-Agers by Alvena Burnite, 
is much-needed and well-done . . . The 
most embarrassing public spectacle of 
the year was the series of columns by 
Dale Francis on the movie “Bamboo Cur- 
tain” in Our Sunday Visitor. Such mis- 
interpretation, tortured reasoning, breast- 
(Continued on next page) 
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thumping, public-confession, mental flip- 
flops and pure bad taste it has not been 
my misfortune to ooze through in a 
long time. Finally even had to apologize 
for the vile letters his readers sent the 


producer. 





CHAUCER FOR MODERNS 
(Continued from page 328) 


Third Programme. It aroused tremen- 
dous interest, and its publication is a 
boon to students and the general reader. 

As a general introduction to the 
world of Chaucer there are a number of 
good books. The strange thing about 
these general works is the widespread in- 
difference to the Catholic content of this 
Catholic poet’s work. After years of read- 
ing I always come with surprise and de- 
light upon G. K. Chesterton’s Chaucer, 
and the medievalist Sister M. Madele- 
va’s A Lost Language and Other Essays. 
The first will serve a Catholic reader very 
well, and provide the non-Catholic with 
a widened area for thought. How strange 
it will seem to him to read, flatly stated: 
“Whether we take the test of the cult of 
Mary, or of the code of Monasticism, or 
of any other recognized mark for modern 
criticism, it is perfectly obvious that 
Geoffrey Chaucer was an ordinary orth- 
odox medieval Catholic and _ never 
dreamed of being anything else.” Every 
part of this book is absorbing. Read it 
from beginning to end, savor the ty pical 
Chestertonian paradoxes and acute in- 
sight, and know Chaucer better for what 
apparently he really was. 

And Sister M. Madeleva has thoughts 
clearly delineated in her essays that have 
only been suggested in other places. 
Chaucer’s first and last writings, she 
points out, were prayers. His other 
poetry “finds its proper place between. 
They [the prayers] are fairly convincing 
evidence of the persistent warp of sin- 
cere piety and devotion through all the 
gay woofs of life and convention that 
pattern his work.” Read her study of the 
nun in The Canterbury Tales in the 
light of a nun living under a religious 
rule. Because as a scholar and critic and 
a nun she is a direct, simple and pious 
woman, Sister M. Madeleva seems to 
understand many aspects of Chaucer’s 
thought that remain mysterious to other 
critics. 

There are other books too numerous 
to deal with fully: Marchette Chute’s 
Geoffrey Chaucer of England, full of 
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the best illustrative material to be found 
anywhere, and a good deal of strong 
bias (“He believed saint’s legends with 
the best of them”), Tatlock’s humane, 
specialized Mind and Art of Chaucer, 
John M. Manly’s Some New Light on 
Chaucer, and John Livingston Lowes’ 
book, and H.D. Sedgwick’s Dan Chau- 
cer and Coulton’s Chaucer and His 
England—all good, all worth the serious 
reader’s time and energy. 

A rereading of this happy poet is fun 
and rewarding. A discovery of him, 
either in his original language or 
through one of the good translations, is 
equally rewarding and certainly even 
more exciting. 
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